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EDITORIAL NOTICE 


Those who send photographs are requested to state the price for 
reproduction, otherwise when payment is requested it will be made at the 
usual rates of this journal. Only the actual photographer or owner of the 
copyright can be treated with. 


THE ELECTRIFICATION 
OF SEEDS 


OR a considerable time now amateur and other 

cultivators have been toying with the idea that the 

cultivation of cereals may be greatly helped by 

means of electricity. ‘This idea belongs to the 

class of projects over which one does not wish to 
pour cold water; it might have the effect of dis- 
couraging scientific investigation, which would indeed be 
deplorable. We want at the present time to encourage 
in every way the application of new ideas to husbandry ; 
but, at the same time, if the progress made is to be solid 
it is necessary to scan the results with a vigilant and even 
a jealous eye. For that reason we welcome the elaborately 
technical article which Dr. Russell has contributed to the 
new number of the Journal of the Board of Agriculture. 
Dr. Russell is one of the most open-minded of men. He 
is the last to judge a scientific experiment on insufficient 
data, and the conclusions at which he arrives therefore 
demand the most careful consideration. 

The scheme of supplying electricity to growing 
crops by means of overhead wires was tried at the Rotham- 
sted Experimental Station some years ago and proved 
a failure. The experimental crop was not so good as that 
produced by ordinary processes. The new claim set up 
was that an electrolytic treatment of seeds before sowing 
would produce better effects. The. champion of the 
scheme was the late Dr. Mercier, who wrote largely and 
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freely about the benefits that were supposed to be 
obtainable ; but these benefits were not obtained from the 
experimental tests which were carried out in 1918~19109. 
The seeds dealt with were oats and barley. Dr. Russell 
first of all gives the effect of artificial manuring of seeds. 
This was very successful, the increase ranging from 
23 per cent. to 68 per cent. in grain and from 81 per cent. 
to 126 per cent. in straw. A similar experiment was 
carried out with electrified seeds. The same number of 
experiments were carried out as with the manure. The 
results were that in three cases there was a gain ranging 
from 3 per cent. to 14 per cent. of grain. In one case there 
was neither gain no loss of straw, and in three cases a loss 
ranging from 5 per cent. to 20 per cent... This experiment 
was repeated in 1919, and better results were achieved ; in 
one case the gain was 86 per cent. increase, but that was a very 
exceptional one. In the other three cases of increase after 
electrolytic treatment the increase was 8 per cent., 22 per 
cent. and 27 per cent. respectively: we are omitting the 
decimals. But in eight cases there was no gain, but a loss 
of between 7 per cent. and 37 per cent. That, then, is the 
story of the experiments carried out at the Experimental 
Station. But others were engaged in the same enquiry. 
Professor Somerville at Oxford obtained better results. 
In four of his cases the treatment was apparently advan- 
tageous ; in eight it was ineffective. In two cases it was 
actually injurious. Dr. Russell says these results are 
perhaps a little more favourable than those obtained at 
Rothamsted, and they are also more favourable than other 
results obtained at other experimental stations. They do 
not, however, hold out any particular promise. He 
goes on to say that this is not at all the kind of 
result obtained from manures, and that the result agrees 
with the results obtained at his own_ station in 
showing that the process, if it has any value, “ belongs 
to the category of uncertain methods of treatment, which 
may or may not succeed in any given case.” The field 
experiments made at the South-Eastern Agricultural 
College, Wye, were decidedly unfavourable. In the 
column headed “ Gain due to electrolytic treatment,” the 
word “none” is repeated nine times, there being nine 
sets. In two other trials the word “ none ” answers the 
whole question again. Such successes as have been attained 
were those made by individual farmers, but private 
experiment never counts for so much as scientific experi- 
ment by an experimental station. ‘The reason is that farmers 
do not take the trouble to ascertain that the land on which 
they conduct their experiments is of uniform quality. 
In this case they tried their experiments on land to which 
sheep had been fed and, of course, this notoriously leads 
to irregularity in the fertility of one little area of soil as 
compared with another. 

It must not be thought that Dr. Russell is hostile to 
the electrification of seeds. No one who knows him would 
for a minute believe that he could be hostile to any scientific 
investigation. He tells frankly and freely what he has 
done, and reports that the results obtained are not worth 
consideration on the part of the practical farmer. ‘Thcy 
were not so bad as those obtained at Wye College and not 
so good as those of Professor Somerville at Oxford, but the 
whole of these experiments taken altogether do not go to 
show that the trouble of electrifying soil will be recom- 
pensed by a sufficient addition to the crop. It is, however, 
impossible to prove a negative, and it is certainly within 
possibility that further research may reveal improvemei:ts 
which will carry the system into a condition that will mae 


it dependable. 


Our Frontispiece 


WE print on the first page of this week’s issue of COUNTRY 
Lire a portrait of the Marchioness of Carisbrooke. ‘lhe 
daughter of the second Earl of Londesborough, she was married 
in 1917 to the Marquess of Carisbrooke, eldest son of the !ate 
Prince Henry of Battenberg and Princess Beatrice, and has a 
little daughter born on the 13th of this month. 








*,* Particulars and conditions of sale of estates and catalogues of 
furniture should be sent as soon as possible to COUNTRY LiFe, and followed 
in due course by a prompt notification of the results of the various sales. 
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AR seems to have infused new vigour into 

the Burns Club. The great hall of the 

Royal Institute had not a vacant seat on 

Monday night, when Scotsmen forgathered to 

eat haggis, drink “‘ Auld Kirk ” (thirty per cent. 
below proof) and listen to the bagpipes played by two 
stalwart pipers marching up and down with distended 
cheeks. It was indeed a great assembly that would have 
delighted “ Bobbie.” Famous Ministers of the Crown, 
learned doctors and professors, illustrious soldiers fresh- 
laurelled from the war, and a little company of poets were 
among the guests. We mention them in the order, or 
near it, of the President, Mr. Wills, who, following an old 
Scottish fashion, greeted each by name and an appreciative 
sentence or two. ‘There are some things they do better 
in France, and one cannot imagine that in a Parisian literary 
gathering of the same importance the last to be noticed 
would be the poets. But it all went as merry as a marriage 
bell, and there was poetry and to spare in the account 
given by Mr. Gibbs, the war correspondent, of the manner 
in which the voice of the bagpipes rang through the 
War, rang at moments and in a way that will ever 
endear its wail to the soldiers of all those nations who 
fought side by side with the Scottish regiments 


SIR AUCKLAND GEDDES proposed the Immortal 

Memory in a speech that could not have been fresher 
if it had been delivered a hundred years ago. His theme 
was that the poetry of Burns had welded into a nation 
the miscellaneous elements previously composing the 
population of Scotland. Before the poet’s day there had 
been Lowlanders inspired with fear of the “ Hielant deevils ” 
and proud Highlanders contemptuous of the Sassenach. 
They did not represent two distinct races, but an extra- 
ordinary mixture of Pict and Scot, Angle and Saxon, 
Viking, Irish and French. In the poems of Burns they had 
found a common heritage which made a homogeneous 
nation of these discordant races. Burns, again, was the 
poet of Democracy. His creed was that “the rank is 
but the guinea’s stamp, the Man’s the gowd for a’ that.” 
He scourged the Holy Willies of his time, the pretentious 
of every sort and degree, and fearlessly sang the praise of 
outcasts and have-nots. Universities were startled by his 
shrewd comment that the students “‘ gang in stirks and 
come oot asses,” with the result that education was 
democratised. It was all done without the gloomy 
fanaticism, the sombre, dull, consequential insolence 
of the modern reformer, but with unfailing spirit, 
merriment and good: nature that, however, did not lessen 
the energy of the thrusts which he sent home. 


THERE are two very practical avenues by which the 
_ Club is advancing and may further advance the cause 
of Scottish literature. Already a vigorous new school 
ot Scottish poetry exists, and the best representatives of 
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it were the guests of the Club. With Violet Jacob and 
Charles Murray as its leaders it cannot fail to reproduce 
the energy, humour and humanity that gave Burns his 
commanding position. It differs fundamentally from the 
so-called revival of English poetry, which, unfortunately, 
has taken a wrong turn in favour of the artificial and bizarre, 
originality expressing itself more in form than in thought, 
just as though the colour and shape of a bottle were of more 
importance than the wine it contained. The Club will do 
good service to literature in general by lending every possible 
encouragement to those who are returning to nature for 
inspiration. Closely connected with this is the suggestion 
thrown out by Mr. Murray that some trouble should be 
taken to preserve the language of Burns. Schoolmasters 
and others are playing havoc with dialect, and they 
know not where they are going. There is a_ great 
deal in the contention of the Poet Laureate and 
his Oxford friends that what is called fashionable 
English is itself a dialect bearing little resemblance to 
the tongue as it was spoken by our forefathers. 

NAME’S SAKE. 
(After veading a recent newspaper controversy.) 
Some there be who say that Essex 
Cannot hold her own with Wessex 
That diviner beauty slakes 
The soul's thirst in Cumbrian lakes 
Yorkshire wold and Sussex Down 
Wear a richer poet’s crown. 


None there be to praise the shadow 
More than substance !—Little Baddow 
Pirdbrook, Scarlets, Wivenhoe, 

Have you not your names to show ? 
Finchingfield and Clavering 

This to play and that to sing! 


Margaretting, Margaret Roothing 

Can sound compass sounds more soothing 
Havering-atte-Bower, Mark’s Tey, 
Hainault, Layer-de-la-Haye, 
Vange, High Easter Centuries 
Wind in song through names like these. 


Lilting numbers, lovely measures 
Essex !—these things are your treasures ; 
These the untravelled heart may see 
On the wings of poetry. 
Waive, content, all other claims: 
Beauty's self is in your names. 
V. H. FRIEDLAENDER. 


HE following letter, dated from Denver, Colorado, and 
signed “ F. C. Webb,” embodies a novel proposal, 
apparently intended for the benefit of Mr. Get-Rich- 
Quickly and his like. Comment on it is unnecessary : 
‘“‘ Knowing that you have some interest in the fur business, 
I take the liberty of presenting you with what seems to 
me a most wonderful business proposition, and in which 
no doubt you will take a lively interest and perhaps wire 
me the amount of stock that you want to subscribe toward 
the foundation of thiscompany. ‘The object of this Company 
is to operate a large cat ranch, in or near Oakland, where 
land can be purchased cheap for this purpose. ‘lo start 
with, we will collect say about 1,000,000 cats. Each cat 
will average about twelve kittens a year. The skins run 
10 cents each for the white ones to 75 cents for the pure 
black. ‘This will give us 12,000 skins a year to sell at an 
average price of 30 cents each, making our revenue about 
$10,000 a day gross. A man can skin 50 cats a day for $2.00. 
It will take 100 men to operate the ranch and the nett profit 
will be $9,800 per day. We will feed the cats on rats and 
will start the rat ranch next door. The rats multiply 
four times as fast as the cats, and if we start with 1,000,000 
rats we will have, therefore, four rats per day for each cat, 
which will be plenty. Now then, we will feed the rats 
on the carcasses of the cats from which the skins will 
have been taken, giving each rat } of a cat. It will 
thus be seen that the business will be self-supporting 
and automatic all the way through. ‘The cats will 
eat the rats, the rats will eat the cats, and we get 
the skins. Awaiting your prompt reply and _ trusting 
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that you will appreciate the opportunity which I give 
you, and which will make you rich quick.” 


( “ONSIDERABLE anxiety is being experienced in agri- 
cultural circles owing to the long succession of outbreaks 
of foot and mouth disease. Scarcely a day passes without 
a further one being reported. It is true that far more 
serious attacks than the present have been experienced, 
but the disquieting feature is the inability of the Board of 
Agriculture to trace the manner in which infection is carried. 
Until this part of the business becomes more efficient it 
will be impossible to avoid outbreaks. ‘The Board, in the 
language of the farmer, is very efficient with the pole- 
axe, but this is really a rather ungracious way of acknow- 
ledging that the very greatest skill and promptitude are 
displayed in dealing with the disease after it has once made 
its appearance. No fault whatever can be found on that 
score. But it would seem that additional research is 
necessary in order to discover how the germs are 
transferred, as in that way only can a successful fight 
be maintained against the malady. 
HE grandest old man of the present day is undoubtedly 
Lord Halsbury, who attained his ninety-seventh birth- 
day on Sunday. He was called to the Bar in 1850, and 
thus has completed seventy years of the law. ‘There 
have been many Lord Chancellors who lived to a ripe 
old age—St. Leonards, Brougham, Lyndhurst, Eldon, 
for example—but Lord Halsbury has had a longer career 
than any of them. He has filled many parts in his time, 
but most of all has been an eminent lawyer and a shrewd 
and patriotic statesman. He became Lord Chancellor 
in 1885, and, with a few interruptions amounting to not 
more than four years altogether, held the office up to 1905. 
During all that time his energy remained unimpaired and his 
judgment seemed to be ripening with the advance of years. 


“THE part of Country Lire containing Mr. Crossing’s 

article on Dartmoor had gone to press last week before 
it was announced that the threat to it had been practically 
withdrawn. The promoters of the Hydro-Electric Bill 
have withdrawn the most obnoxious proposals. ‘They 
no longer seek to draw power from the famous Devonshire 
rivers, but are content to provide electricity from their own 
works. ‘Their submission is a gratifying proof of the 
power wielded by County Societies and the Press when it 
is exercised on behalf of a cause which meets with public 
approval. A growl went up from every part of England 
when it was proposed to ruin Dartmoor as a health resort. 
It is said of those tors and valleys that no illness continues 
if it be carried to them, and, at all events, the place is 
one of those outlets where those weary of the work 
of towns may get invigoration from the salt Atlantic 
winds blowing over a beautifully variegated country of 
tor and valley, ploughland and pasture. 


R. WARRE, who died last week, will be held in 

respectful and affectionate remembrance by all Etonians. 
No one who ever saw him can lose the impression of that 
noble and dignified figure as he came at the end of the 
procession into chapel or stood on the steps in School Yard 
calling Absence. He had, too, a wonderful voice. Many 
generations of schoolboys have parodied it, but none of 
them will ever think of it without an inward thrill. Certainly 
no man ever looked his part more splendidly. We may 
not be sure whether history will assign him a place among 
the great headmasters, but it is hard to deny him some 
of the elements of greatness. He was a man of fine and 
strong character and very wide interests, intense thorough- 
ness in all that he planned and did, and a sane and well 
balanced judgment. Perhaps the two Eton institutions 
on which he has most obviously left his mark are the Eight 
and the Officers’ Training Corps. It was largely his 
teaching that made Etqn rowing what it is, while to the 
Volunteers, the predecessors of the O.T.C., he devoted 
himself in his younger days with inspiriting energy. 


MR. GLOVER has been selected Public Orator at 

Cambridge in succession to Sir John Sandys, who 
held the office for more than forty years. During that 
time Sir John must have delivered several hundred of his 
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learned eulogies in Latin on the recipients of honorary 
degrees, and has well earned his repose. At the. same 
time it may be allowable to wonder how many of his hearers 
had any very clear notion as to what those speeches were 
about. Most people who have been present in the Senate 
House recollect only a sonorous roll of superlatives, the 
termination “‘ issimus ” being easily recognisable by those 
who have forgotten almost everything else in the Latin 
grammar. They will be inclined to agree with the senti- 
ments of the round robin sent by the Club to Dr. Johnson 
as to his epitaph on Goldsmith and to wish that the orations 
could be made in English. Dr. Johnson declared that he 
would not disgrace the walls of Westminster Abbey, but 
times have changed, and the Senate House would not be 
deemed polluted by English. The life of the Public 
Orator might be a harder one, since he would cer- 
tainly have a more critical audience. Anyone, however, 
who has heard the present City Chamberlain at the 
Guildhall when the freedom of the City is given realises 
how effective an English eulogy can be. 


OUR contributor Dr. Walter Collinge of St. Andrew’s 
University has been studying the habits of the nightjar 
for the Board of Agriculture, and we are glad to see that 
he passes it with a clean sheet. He says it is innocent of 
the crimes committed by hawks on young poultry and 
game birds, and during the four and a half months which 
it spends annually in Great Britain it lives for the most 
part, or to put it in figures, to the extent of 88 per cent. 
on injurious insects of one kind and another. One shot 
on a July morning contained fifteen June chafers, sixty- 
seven garden swift moths, forty turnip dart moths and 
eight great yellow underwing moths, while another killed 
in August contained the remains of 163 crane flies. The 
farmer now can listen to the churr-churring of the 
goat-sucker without any misgivings as to the honesty 
of the bird’s intentions and habit. 
TO A DEAD THRUSH. 
Dear bird, come back ; 
Leave those Elysian fields 
Where now you sing, 
Come down to earth again 
And waking spring. 
The leaves are growing just as green 
As any I have ever seen ; 
The anemone in shy retreat 
Is welcomed by the violet sweet ; 
The primroses are pale and tender, 
The young ash stand up straight and slender ; 
All things in the woods are waking 
From the sleep they have been taking ; 
All the birds mount heaven’s blue, 
And sing again. All? All but you. 
Dear bird, come back again and bring 
The song no other bird can sing. 


lan) 


x. ECHLIN 


AUSTRALASIA very easily retained the Davis Cup 

against their challengers at lawn tennis from the 
British Isles, a result which was more or less a forezone 
conclusion. Colonel Kingscote beat the holders’ second 
string, Mr. Anderson, but that was our only success, 
and in the doubles Mr. Norman Brookes and Mr. Patt: rson 
routed their opponents in something just over ha’ an 
hour. It is a long way to go to Australia on so fo lor 
a crusade, but the Australian crowd gave our men a reat 
and chivalrous welcome, and International matches p aed 
as these were in the friendliest spirit are all to the vood. 
We may, perhaps, learn one lesson from the tactics © the 
winners. Mr. Brookes, their captain, stood down in. the 
singles to make room for quite a young player, Mr. Ande ‘son. 
Doubtless he felt a well justified confidence that Mr. 
Patterson would win both his matches and so could {ford 
to do it. At the same time this giving of opportunities to 
younger players of gaining experience on big occasions 
is important. Certainly two of the British players have 
passed the time when improvement can reasonably be 
expected, and it is permissible to wish that younger men 
could have enjoyed their experience. 
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SONS OF 


HAT romance has grown up around the Bedouin ; 
the Arab and his steed have been the inspiration 
of countless poems, songs and books. He is a 
picturesque fellow, more picturesque in literature 
than in actual life, perhaps ; but his love of liberty, 
which he prizes above all the comforts and luxury of civilisation, 
appeals to every Briton. The desert to him is what the sea 
is to the sailor; he makes his way across the limitless plains 
and trackless desert with the sun and stars only for guide. 
Ishmaelite though he be, the desert is his glorious heritage, and 
he will never exchange his independence for the safety of life 
ina town. His very infrequent visits to towns or cities are only 
for the purpose of procuring the few things that help to make 
his wandering life possible. His very name is derived from the 
Arabic word “* badawi,” which, literally translated, means “ dweller 
of the desert.” 
The Bedouins 
are not the 
remnants of a 
conquered 
race that fear 
extinction, 
they have 
never been 
conquered, 
and it is their 
love of bound- 
less freedom 
that has bred 
a race that 
is the very 
emblem of 
endurance 
and indepen- 
dence, and if 
left alone they 
are content 
to remain the 
indisputed 
dwellers in 
the regions of 
the sun. 
Their sys- 
tem ofgovern- 
ment is as 
simple as 
their lives are 
free. Each ; \ 
tribe is under Be 
the rule of a 
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THE DESERT, 


is chosen by vote, but he is nearly always chosen from some 
historical family who have held authority and influence in the tribe 
many years and thus a very near relative of the late Shaikh 
usually succeeds him. His chief duties are to lead the tribe in 
its journeys and selection of camps and also to command them 
in time of war. Among a people who love freedom so well 
the chief’s powers are naturally limited, but more by his own 
instinct than by rule, yet there is a love and a devotion to 
the leader that would make the Laird of a Scottish clan 
envious. 

The search for food is the main object of the Bedouin’s 
wanderings, and those who know the desert realise how few and 
far between his meals sometimes are. The Arab is, therefore, 
a lean, hungry looking man who can travel, his camels can go 
without food and water for days, and his horses cover astonishing 
distances 
without rest. 
In appear- 
ance he is tall, 
upright and 
sinewy, his 
face of bur- 
nished bronze 
is stern but 
not repulsive, 
the features 
being well 
formed and 
fw} ef 
character, and 
the general 
bearing is one 
of dignity and 
strength. ‘The 
dress in the 
ordinary way 
is simple, and 
consists of a 
long white 
cotton — shirt, 
open at the 
neck and girt 
with a girdle 
of leather, a 
pair of 
white baggy 
trousers is 
sometimes 
worn below 
the shirt, but, 
except in full 
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dress, these are discarded ; the 
shirt comes well below the knees, 
and the sleeves are very full 
about the wrist, hanging down 
eighteen inches or more. A 
cloak of dark material, often 
made of horse hair, is thrown 
over the shoulders. The war 
dress cloak is more elaborate 
and in some tribes is decorated 
with gold or silver braid and 
coloured cloth. The head is 
covered with a _ handkerchief, 
and a twisted rope of camel 
hair keeps it in place, and the 
feet are protected with sandals 
or with a slipper kind of shoe. 
The true Bedouin is unshaven 
and allows his hair to grow, for 
he takes a great pride in his 
locks. A crooked stick is 
carried, made of slight cane or 
almond wood, and with this 
the Arab guides his camel, for 
these great unwieldy beasts are 
controlled by a slight tap of the 
wand and the man behind the 
wand. The harness of the 
horse is just as simple and often 
only consists of a piece of rope 
tied round the horse’s nose. 
The Arab is a superb horse- 
man, and when really out on 
business discards both saddle 
and harness, though when only 
joy riding he loves to deck out 
both his horse and his camel 
with trappings and saddles that 
are works of art. 

The Nomad is not an 
agriculturist, his flocks of sheep 
are his chief source of wealth, 
though he finds raiding a lucra- 
tive profession. The tribes are 
not continually in a state of war, 
and the raids are carried out so 
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swiftly and in such overwhelming numbers, that there is little 
bloodshed. Booty and not fighting is the chief object of these 
raids, and though, when called upon to fight, nobody could be 
braver or have less regard for life, the Arab prefers to obtain 
his object by stealth. As a thief he has no equal, for he seems 


to spirit things away in the 
night and the dawn will find 
him miles away from the scene 
of his exploits. On the other 
hand, he looks upon the death 
of a relative asa sacred trust 
that can only be avenged by 
blood, and these trusts often 
lead to very bitter and bloody 
encounters. . 

The pure bred Bedouin has 
an aristocratic ideal of courtesy 
and hospitality. Having once 
claimed the hospitality of a 
chief, though one be his bitterest 
enemy, one is safe while re- 
maining in his camp. No 
stranger will ever be turned 
away hungry, and to refuse 
hospitality is considered the 
greatest of insults. This hos- 
pitality is no formal affair, but 
is real, and nothing is too good 
to place before the stranger, 
and those who have suffered 
at the groaning boards of an 
Arab feast know that sheer 
exhaustion causes one at 
length to refuse what would 
appear to be an _ unending 
supply of dishes. At these 
feasts the poor are not for- 
gotten, for what is over is 
distributed among the beg 
gars, and one cannot help 
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feeling that Lazarus did not have quite such a bad time in this 
world as is generally supposed. 

The women, although seldom seen by strangers, are supreme 
in their own domain. In the desert they do not wear veils, but 
just pull the folds of their cloaks across their faces at the approach 
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of aman ; in towns they cover the face completely. Like women 
all the world over, they love jewellery, heavy bracelets and 
anklets of gold or silver are always worn, and to wear two golden 
nose rings is the height of fashion. The outdoor cloak is always 
black, but the indoor dress may be made of lavishly coloured 
silk, or a gaudy Manchester print, according to the wealth and 
position of the husband. All his money is expended on his 
principal wife, who knows well how to keep the house in order. 
Those who imagine that polygamy gives man all the advantages 
can never have thought of the possibilities of a combination of 
wives presided over by an imperious principal. The women 
may not be beautiful according to European standards, but 
their beauty is rather of the Cleopatra type, dignified and stately, 
yet some have a sad cast of features that speaks more eloquently 
than words of the real position of women in the East. 
The Bedouins are nominally Mohammedans, but doctrines 
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and dogmas do not worry them greatly, the Prophet himself 
did not find many of his devoted followers among the Arabs. 
Still it is not surprising that they should believe in the unity of 
God, for their world is one of unity, one sun, one sky, one horizon 
The Arab spreads his carpet on the desert and repeats the prayer, 
“* Allah-hu Akbar”—God is great. It is the call of the man 
who has lived in a “ large place,” “‘ great spaces washed with the 
Sun,” the very vastness of the desert has entered his soul. But 
there are those among them who are seers, and the Mullah with 
his white turban and patriarchal face is an arresting figure, austere 
in appearance, but a true descendant of the Prophet of the Sword. 
At the hour of sunset the call to prayer is heard in clear, 
sonorous tones across the desert for the fifth time that day, and 
the faithful bow as one man. Bold is the man indeed who would 
say that Mohammedanism is not one of the greatest forces in the 
world. ~  R. Gorso.p. 
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NIGHT IN LONDON 


By Aa COUNTRYMAN. 


IVING in a part of the country which is remote and yet 
accessible in these days of motor cars, I often have 
visitors from town who profess to discover a great novelty 
in what they call the night effects of the country. But 
these are nearly all of the summer. To those used to them 

they are not very remarkable, or perhaps delight in them stales 
a little with usage. The one great country possession is, I think, 
the stars. ‘They never seem to shine elsewhere with that multi- 
tudinous yet ethereal beauty which they display as they look 
down on an English landscape of meadow and cornfield, planta- 
tion and swelling hill. They are best perhaps on the pools of 
the brook where the dancing motion of the water reflects the 
dancing stars. But, indeed, one does not want to look to the 
earth to appreciate them, for, after all, the night has a thousand 
stars and the day but one. 

At first blush one would not associate the beauty of night 
with London unless, indeed, we happened to have another 
war. During the long years when windows had to be blinded 
and all lights subdued or put out to bamboozle the German 


raiders Londoners had an opportunity which they never enjoyed 
before of appreciating the full beauty of that splendid canopy 
crowded with stars that hangs over them. At night it always 
seems to me that London has no sky, and without sky how 
can there be anything attractive about night? So one’s 
meditation has run often enough. “ Night in London”’ is 
not a phrase that usually stirs the zsthetic mind to rhapsody. 
It is suggestive rather of things undesirable. For my own part 
I have found streets after dark only bewildering and forbidding. 
Streets by daylight exercise a strange attraction over the rural 
mind. A country walk is healthy and invigorating, but one 
doubts if it is as full of interest as a long street walk, that is, 
always provided the walker does not feel compelled to use his 
legs for a set purpose and is absorbed by the feeling that it is 
necessary to get anywhere in particular. It has been suggested 
that to enjoy all the novelty of such a stroll some eccentric rule 
must be made and observed, as that of taking every turn to the 
right—an experiment in doing that will always produce un- 
expected and greatly diversified results. But if walking well 
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THE LAMPS, LIKE SO MANY LITTLE MOONS, 
beyond lighting-up time the countryman in London is apt to 
make discoveries as new as they are delightful. At first it is 
easy for him to get lost. Probably by day he knows his where- 
abouts by certain conspicuous landmarks. But these fade 
away with the advancing gloom. Every road seems strange as 
soon as the shop-windows are lit. 

‘To me the most delightful part of London, either by day 
or by night, is that through which the river runs. Nothing 
seems capable of ruining or even lowering the dignity of the 
Thames. On the southern side people may erect whatever 
kind of ugliness they most delight in—and they certainly 
produce a rich diversity—but it does not spoil the Thames. 
The great stream “ strong without rage, without o’erflowing, 
full ” retains its hold no less on the eye than on the imagination. 
The love of it grows and increases with age. Wherever you 
find it, in the reed-margined stretches of its upper course or 
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MAKE PATHWAYS ACROSS THE WET SQUARE. 


marching steadily through the heart of London with shops and 
warehouses and huge signs and odd bits of miserable buildings 
on one of its banks, it is always the greatest river of the world 
and the older a man becomes the more he worships it. It 
suffers nothing from darkness, but seems to attune itself 
naturally to the mystery which is night’s peculiar possession. 
The dark water running underneath the bridges lit up for 
traffic, past the Embankment with its buildings and gardens, 
never looses its attraction. You cannot praise it as you praise 
a little stream bubbling in the moonlight. Its reticence’ and 
depth of darkness prevents that. Yet it retains a dignity that 
is, in my mind at least, always associated with power that might 
be dangerous if it would. 

Westminster is fortunate in being so near the river that the 
lighted face of “‘ Big Ben” actually throws its rays on the water, 
as though it would comfort and guide those who are forced 
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to navigate the river by night. Trafalgar Square might be 
a hundred miles from the ‘Vhames for all you can see of it, 
but the water of the fountains helps greatly to increase the 
impressiveness of the environment. Anyone looking at the 
photographs published with this article will recognise at once 
how outer darkness and artificial light combine to increase the 
dignity of this central point of London and also to bring out 
a certain harmony in the tout ensemble which is not so evident 
in the daytime. The lamps, like so many little moons, make 
pathways across the wet square that look almost as pretty as 
the long path of the moon when it is seen from a ship at sea. 
The lions at Nelson’s Monument seem to have come alive 
and to be crouched in their native wild. The whole scene 
is transformed from that of the daytime. This holds as true, 
but in a very different way, of Hyde Park Corner. The artificial 
light turns the scene into a portion of fairyland. No one who 
had not either marked it for himself or seen through the eye 
of the camera would believe it to be anything except the 
entrance to some lordly palace with the branches and twigs 
of ancestral trees forming a magnificent arch above it. Here 
is a fascinating example of the wonders artificial light is capable 
of working. But these constitute only a few isolated examples 
of the fantastic miracles that night plays with London. She 
certainly does best when there is a little fog to give assistance. 
[hen it would almost seem as though a spirit of mischief were 
abroad turning London upside down. The little pillar at 
some small house’s gate becomes a mighty obelisk ; an omnibus 
approaching looks as though a chariot of the Titans had taken 
possession of the street. Yet it is not visible until almost 
close on you, and the surprise deepens the sense of magnifi- 
cation. ‘Trees in darkness seem to possess a demoniac power 
to bewilder the passer-by. If there are houses near, you can 
scarcely distinguish between house and tree, especially in that 
season of the year when the thick foliage gives in darkness 
an appearance of solidity that is not present when light plays 
among the quivering foliage. A woodland path at night seems 
to explain without words all the old superstitions and stories 
of fauns and dryads, nymphs and goblins that, according to the 
belief of our ancestors, played in the woodland in the night- 
time. Even a sober, unsuspicious judgment is often tempted to 
believe that a composition of creeking boughs and, it may be, 
a withering leaf or the buds of spring have taken the shape of 
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some evil spirit of the wood. In old time many such a juncture 
must have given rise to the superstitious tales attached to the 
shaw. In towns these ancient rustic fears do not prevail. 
The imps of darkness will not stand artificial light, and though 
the town has its superstitions, they take a different form from 
those in the country. 


THE CARP 


Immaculate in scaly dress 
The carp 
In depths of floating loveliness 
Among the gloomy weeds now 
Fans his way 
To higher waters where his 


Children play. 


Majestically great, so silently 
He glides 
Through his sun-freckled nursery 
Of rippling waterways and 
Changing lights 
To dream a hundred days 


And nights. 


Propelled by fancy on languid fin 
He travels, 
Sinking to the music of the stream 
For further iridescent reveries and 
Rainbow deeps, 
’Till, silver stomach on the stones— 
He sleeps. 
VALERIE JULER. 
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HE tree sparrow is extremely local in its distribution. 

It may be found breeding in proximity with the house 

sparrow, or sometimes it forms little isolated colonies 

in areas where the house sparrow is not the dominant 

species. Again, in other areas the house sparrow 
is entirely absent and its place taken by the tree sparrow. It 
is both resident and migratory, and the numbers of birds 
breeding in any locality vary considerably from year to year. 
I remember one summer, when for three weeks | was cycling 
between Hickling and South Walsham almost every other 
day, tree sparrows seemed to be nesting every few yards in 
the old willows bordering the Acle Marshes. When breeding 
in the vicinity of house sparrows the tree sparrow is apt 
to be turned out of its nesting holes by iis more pugnacious 
relative. 

The tree sparrow does not necessarily confine himself to 
trees. The nest is most frequently found in holes in old 
pollard willows bordering on ditches. But it may often be 
found in holes in the roofs of old buildings, or under loose 
tiles; in fact, any convenient hole may be utilised. The nest 
is made of straw, dry grass, or fine roots, and lined with feathers. 
As a rule, the tree sparrow’s nest is less voluminous and far 
more tidy than that of the house sparrow. The eggs are laid 
early in May and vary from four to six in number. In all 
the clutches I have seen, two eggs have been much lighter 
in colour than the others. Two broods are generally reared 
in a season. 

The two species of sparrow have many points in common. 
but the tree sparrow is more shy and retiring and seldom 
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SPARROW 


Miss E. L. Turner. 


aggressively familiar or truculent, like the house sparrow, 
Both birds are found near human habitations, but the tree 
sparrow is of a peaceable and quiet disposition. His call note 
is less shrill than the house sparrow’s, and is frequently uttered 
on the wing. He does not exasperate your frayed nerves in 





THE COCK BROUGHT FLIES AND SPIDERS. 

the early morning by the continuous repetition of ear-splitting 
notes. I often think that the house sparrow does this out 
of pure cussedness, and ‘‘ only does it to annoy because he 
knows it teases.’ I have sometimes flung every available 
thing at a house sparrow in order to silence him. This is only 
a waste of energy. He will probably perch in some inaccessibl 
spot nearer to your window, where by craning his neck he can 
look in at you and hurl defiance at you. 


The tree sparrow is particularly silent during th: 
breeding season and seldom utters a sound when _ tending 
the nestlings. It dislikes being watched and soon _ takes 


cover when conscious of observation. It seldom hops about 
the roads, but feeds principally on arable lands and haunts 


the hedgerows. It is also fond of frequenting sheltered 
gardens. 

Both sexes are alike, and their colouring, though 
restrained, is rich and handsome. The chestnut brown 


cap, white collar and barred wings lend the tree sparrow 
an air of distinction which is entirely lacking in his more 
vulgar cousin. He is, moreover, graceful in form and alert 
in carriage. Nature seems to have taken more pains with 
him than with the house sparrow. He is altogether a more 
finished article. 

Of course, the Londoner does not see the house sparrow 
at his best. He can be quite smart in appearance wher 
he likes; but even in the country, his fondness for roofs 
and chimney-stacks is liable to besmirch his plumage 
Besides, the ashen grey of the house sparrow prevents him 
from ever being other than rather dowdy. The tree sparrow 
makes use of all his points when courting. The head is thrown 
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back and the feathers of the 
neck and cheeks distended, so 
that the black central spot 
of the cheek seems to stand 
out in bold relief. The brown 
cap is alternately raised and 
depressed, while the wings are 
expanded and rapidly vibrated, 
so that the double wing bar 
becomes prominent. He will 
often twist his head from 
side to side and open wide 
his bill. Sometimes a faint 
sound is uttered, but for the 
most part the lover seems 
unable to voice his emotions. 
There is none of the rough 
and tumble, noisy play—often 
ending in a free fight between 
several members of both sexes 
—which marks the house 
sparrow’s wooing. The tree 
sparrow is as sedate and de- 
corous as one of Jane Austen’s 
heroes. 

The tree sparrow’s nest 
depicted here was in a gnarled 
apple tree, photographed in 
Anglesea. The young were 
fed on small green caterpillars, 
flies and spiders. Food was 
brought alternately by the 
cock and hen, about every 
ten minutes. The young were 
only just hatched and therefore 
did not demand incessant 
attention. Whichever parent 
returned with food, it first 
alighted near the nesting hole 
and called out the brooding 
bird, which immediately darted 
straight out of the hole. Then 
the one with food slipped 
in, fed the young and covered 
them until the next supplies 
arrived. The cock | usually 
brought flies and spiders, while 
the hen brought most of the 
larve. 

After the breeding season 
tree sparrows become gregarious 
and roam about in_ flocks, 
often visiting farms and stack- 
yards. Sometimes they consort 
with house sparrows and other 
finches, but if there are a 
number of tree sparrows in 
a given area they tend to 
keep together, and roost to- 
gether. Sometimes they roost 
in the old nesting holes. I 
think that resident tree 
sparrows do this to a great 
extent. 

The winter immigrant 
flocks roost in sheltered hedge- 
rows or in stackyards. They 
go silently to bed. There is 
nd evensong, as is often the 
case with house sparrows at 
their roosts. Perhaps this is 
the most pleasing trait in 
the latter birds’ character, for 
the sound of their innumerable 
harsh notes when blended to- 
gether is like the murmur of 
running water. 

In a lane near my Girton 
home there is a row of big 
thorn bushes facing south-west. 
Here on a winter’s afternoon 
may be seen hundreds of finches 
and buntings all facing the 
setting sun. They take a 
final bathe in the deep cart 
ruts, then return to the bushes 
to preen and dry their feathers. 
The colour effect is wonderful 
as the afterglow lights up the 
pearl grey breasts of the 
Sparrows and turns the yellow- 
hammers’ plumage to burnished 
gold. But if there are any 
tree sparrows among_ these 
flocks they usually keep to 
one bush. 
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" RIGHT proper thing after the old building” is 
the description given to Maxstoke four centuries 
ago; and it holds to this day, for of our late 
Edwardian castles there is none more representative 
and more picturesque. Within the courtyard the 

disappearance of part of the medizval buildings and the trans- 

formation of the remainder into a later habitation have lessened 
the value of the picture. But, so far as the outward elevations- 
are concerned—the gate-house, the corner towers, the con- 
necting curtain walls, the varied fenestration, the crenellated 
skyline—there is no diminution and scarce an addition since an 

Ear! of Huntingdon completed them in the days of Edward III. 

There they stand in their solid and splendid reality, and there 

they repeat themselves in fairy-like reflection along the entire 

stretch of the encompassing moat (Fig. 3). Bodiam is in 


Seewttghe 1.—THE GATE-HOUSE. 


It occupies the centre of the east side and is reached over the bridge that spans the moat. 
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many ways its fellow, but, although later, it has a more ster), 
and defensive look as it rises almost windowless out of th 
water. Maxstoke is more elegant and inviting. Its windows 
are not confined to the court, but give outlook on to the fai: 
Warwickshire landscape. To the west, indeed, the curtain is 
not a fortress defence, but a house wall with great and low 
silled traceried windows (Fig. 2). 

Maxstoke is an extensive and fertile parish lying south-east 
of the town of Coleshill, and under the name of Machinton« 
the Domesday surveyors returned it as held by one Alnod as 
tenant to Turchil, Earl of Warwick. It soon passed to the 
Norman family of Limesey, of whom Randolph had forty-one 
lordships in nine English counties when the Domesday Survey 
was made. ‘These,\in due, course, were scattered, and through 
his mother, Basilia Limesey, Maxstoke came to William de 
Odyngsells, who. died in 1249. 
The last of the male line was 
his grandson, Edmund de 
Odyngsells, who died some 
time in the reign of Edward I], 
as his four sisters and co- 
heiresses had inherited before 
1315, Maxstoke being the 
portion of Ida, wife to John de 
Clinton. 

The Clinton family is 
now represented by the Duke 
of Newcastle, and the founder 
of the family was one Geoffrey. 
By Rous, the fifteenth century 
Warwick chronicler, he is 
declared to have been the 
grandson of William de 
Tankerville, Chamberlain of 
Normandy ; but by his con- 
temporary, Orderic Vitalis, he 
is placed first in his list of the 
““men of ignoble stock lifted 
up from the dust and exalted 
above Earls and burghers bv 
Henry I,” who, like other 
kings before and after him, 
saw the wisdom of choosing as 
his officials clever poor men 
who rose and fell at his con- 
venience rather than giving 
administrative power to those 
whose lineage and lands made 
them independent, if not 
dangerous. And so Geoffrey, 
who took surname from Clinton 
in Oxfordshire, became in turn, 
chamberlain, treasurer and 
justiciar. He accumulated 
wealth and acquired ample 
estates in Warwickshire, where 
he founded a priory and built 
a castle which became famous 
in history as that of Kenil- 
worth. He also purchased the 
manor of Coleshill, which, as 
we learn from a charter of 
Henry II’s time, his son passed 
on to his kinsman, Osbert de 
Clinton. Osbert’s grandson 
Thomas was a man of large 
possessions and_ considerable 
local importance under 
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Henry III. He married the heiress of Baddesley, 
which passed to his fourth son James and, as 
Baddesley Clinton, survives as one of Warwickshire’s 
most delightful old moated houses. Of Thomas de 
Clinton’s other sons, John obtained Coleshill and 
Thomas was seated to Amington, which he trans- 
mitted to his son John, the husband of Ida de 
Odyngsells. We hear of his serving in Edward I’s 
Lincoln Parliament in 1301, and Dugdale tells us 
how he attended the King at: 

Barwick upon Twede on the Feast day of the Nativitee 

of S. John Baptist to march against the Scots: at 

which time the King invading Scotland with his Army 

Royall, as a badge of his favour to this John for his 

speciall service in that expedition (whom he calls 

nostre chier vadlet, his beloved Esquier) by his Letters 

Patent dated at Glasgow 2 Aug. ensuing, granted 

unto him lands in that Kingdom to the value of 

XL li. per annum. 

In 1306 he attended the Prince of Wales to Ponthieu, 
and when the Prince became Edward II in the 
following year he appointed him governor of 
Wallingford Castle. His brother-in-law’s death 
probably put him in possession of Maxstoke for 
some few years before he died in 1315 “ leaving 
john his son and heir within age, and William a 
younger son who became a person of great 
eminency.” If, as Dugdale here asserts, John 
was heir to Maxstoke, how came it that William 
founded its Priory and built its Castle ? 

Despite his ‘“‘ great eminency ’’ we know very 
little of William de Clinton, Earl of Huntingdon. 
He is ignored by the “ Dictionary of National 
Piography,” and although three lengthy papers on 
the manor, church, priory, castle and owners of 
Maxstoke have appeared in the “ Transactions ” 
of the Birmingham and Midland Institute, yet, as 
regards William and his castle, they do little more 
than repeat what was written in the seventeenth 
century by Dugdale. From him we learn that he 
married “ Julian the daughter and heir unto Sir 
Thomas de Leybourne widow of John Lord Hastings 
of Bergavenny in 3. Edw. 3. Which match was (as 
I guess) a great step in his father advancement.” 
He was about twenty-five years old when, in 1330, 
he wedded this rich and high-placed widow, and, 
almost at once, we find him Justice of Chester, 
Constable of Dover, warden of the Cinque Ports, and, 
by writ of summons, a member of the House of Peers 
Next he is a Privy Councillor and Admiral of the 
West, and in 1337 he is created an earl. Thus 
we read : 

Standing high in the King’s favour he became forth- 

with advanc’d to the Earldome of Huntendon as by 

his Charter of Creation dated 16 Marti 11 Edw 3 

appeareth ; having not only XX. li. given him out 

of the issues of that Countie, to be pay’d by the 

Shiriff at the Feasts of Easter and Michaelmasse yearly ; 

but for his better support of that Honour, in con- 

sideration of his former acceptable Services a grant of 

a thousand marks per ann. lands to himself and the 

heirs of his bodie for Ever. . . . Being therefore 

thus honoured and inricht and so advanc’t to such 
places of power and trust, in 19 Edw 3 he began the 

Foundation of a fair and strong Castle here, in a 

quadrangular forme for the behoof of his nephew 

John de Clinton and his heirs having no issue of his 

own body. 

What had happened to John his brother we do 
not know, except. that he also is several times 
summoned to the House of Peers by writ, to the 
last of which, dated 1335, are added the words 
mortuus est. ‘Two years before that William was 
already exercising proprietary rights in Maxstoke 
parish, for in 1333 he founded a chantry and gave 
it among other endowments 

A certain piece of land, lying there betwixt the 

roadway from Fillongley to Coleshill on the one side 

and the churchyard on the other and extending in 
length from the Lord of Maxstoke’s Quarry to 
the pale of his park, together with the advowson of 
the Church. 
Thus, although it was his brother who was Lord of 
Maxstoke, he was in a position to give away the 
advowson and some parcels of land in 1333, and 
further land after his brother’s death, when he 
merged the chantry into the larger Priory. But 
the manor passed to his nephew John, as we know 
trom the Priory cartulary, which shows that it was 
With him that the monks arranged for the exchange 
of land which gave them the old de Odyngsell 
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The sill ramps up following the rise of a stairway. 


6—THE GATE-HOUSE TURRETS RISING 
CURTAIN WALL. 
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home in 1345. Becoming Earl of Huntingdon, William de 
Clinton considerably increased his gifts to his religious house, 
and, in 1344, assigned to them the neighbouring manor of 
Shustoke, which he had recently acquired. They preferred, 
however, an estate contiguous to their place of abode and so, 
to use Dugdale’s words, exchanged it for 
The antient mannour house of Maxtoke, moated about, and 
situated neer to this Monasterie, together with the Park, and all 
that part which hath since that time been known by the name of 
the Priory Lordship. Whereupon they converted the old house 
(the antient seat of the said founder’s ancestors) into barnes, 
keeping up the moat for the turning of a water-mill which so 
continued till within the memory of some aged persons lately 
deceased. 
At the time when the Earl gave Shustoke to the priory he was 
contemplating the building of the new castle on a new and 
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the “ antient seat’ soon lost its importance to the family, and 
the wish and convenience of the monks could be met by letting 
them have the southern half of the parish as their home estate. 
The priory consisted of a church with domestic buildings 
grouped round the cloister to the north of it. Of all this the 
foundations remain and have been fully explored and traced. 
On the high road, along which lay the north wall of the extensiy< 
monastic enclosure, the outer gate-house remains standing, 
roofless indeed, but with all its stonework well preserved. |: 
was a rectangular gibled building with excrescences on i:; 
west side. (Fig. 9). That at the northern corner containe:| 
upper and lower rooms for the porter. That at the south corn 

was a stair turret giving access to a fine room that occupie:! 
the whole upper floor of the main building and also gave int 
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a little chamber set over the porter’s rooms. ‘The ground floor 
consists of a vaulted passage, having at each end a wide elliptical 
arch, and, two-thirds through it,.a division pierced by two 
doorways (Fig. 10). The smaller one, for the usual foot 
passenger traffic, has a pointed arch, but the elliptical form 
of the outer arches is repeated on a narrower scale for the cart- 
way. The old doors and their grand hinges and strappings 
remain, the space beyond them being just sufficient for the 
larger ones to open under cover. The building seen through 
is a farmhouse that occupies the place and uses the remains 
of the inner gate-house which was probably added to for the 
prior’s lodging in the fifteenth century and had a fine upper 
room of that date in Dugdale’s time. The outer gate-house 
was certainly among the early buildings of the priory, and its 
windows closely resemble those of the castle which the Earl of 
Huntingdon began to build in 1346. The arched windows in 
the priory gate-house gables have dripstones, but are otherwise 
the same as two in the centre of the west curtain wall of the 
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castle (Fig. 3); while the square-headed ‘priory windows 
have the same ogee head with cusps as those of the castle towers, 
except that these are taller and therefore transomed. 

Maxstoke is a fairly early example of a keepless castle. 
To state exactly when this abandonment took place is difficult, 
as much Edwardian castle building took the form of alterations 
and enlargements of existing fortresses possessing square 
Norman or round Early Plantagenet keeps which were retained. 
But the castle of Caerphilly built before 1272 is keepless, while 
the complete type of concentric fortress was adopted by 
Edward I for the safe holding of North Wales, as at Conway 
and Carnarvon, the latter not being completed till William de 
Clinton’s boyhood. While using much the same general 
plan, he bore in mind that it was not a fortress, but a defended 
house that he was building in the well-policed reign of Edward III 
and the peaceful county of Warwick. He limited towers to the 
corners and to the entrance gate, he pierced outer walls with 
large windows where they were desirable for light and view. 
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His curtain walls were not 
high, his towers not machico- 
lated, but only topped with 
ordinary battlements. We get 
the full impression that amenity 
was more sought after than 
strength. There is great charm 
in the general form of the 
building and in its ornamental 
details. The gate-house (Fig. 1) 
occupying the centre of the 
east side, is three-storeyed 
with still taller flanking turrets 
to its outer elevation. Thus 
it stands forth loftily pro- 
claiming the entrance and 
giving a stately dignity of 
approach. ‘The stone bridge 
across the moat is now con- 
tinuous, but, of old, the section 
nearest the entrance arch was 
a wooden drawbridge which, 
when raised, fitted under and 
was protected from rain drip 
by the protecting course of 
stonework above the arch, 
within which was a portcullis. 
The lodgings and offices which 
will have reared their timber 
front along a large part of the 
court would be sufficiently 
lighted from the inside and 
needed little piercing of the 
curtain wall. Yet, even here, 
besides narrow, chamfered- 
edged openings, there are 
single light, cusp-headed win- 
dows, breaking here and there 
the severity of the outer wall 
surface (Fig. 4). 

But where, against the 
west curtain wall and facing 
the gate-house, lay the principal 
rooms, they were lighted 
on both sides,-on the plan of 
the unfortified house, such as 
de Pulteney adopted at Pens- 
hurst at the same time that de 
Clifford was providing much 
the same character of accom- 
modation, but on castle plan, 
at Maxstoke. ‘The  square- 
headed four-light windows 
that flank the north-west or 
Ladye’s tower (Fi. 8), are 
Elizabethan replacements, but 
the tall arched windows to the 
west are contemporary with 
the building. They strike a 
note of the joyous peacefulness 
that is banishing the disagree- 
ables of medizval insecurity 
and petty war. ‘The bold, 
rich tracery consorts with the 
moulded battlements and the 
pronounced string-course that 
runs below the crenellation of 
both curtain wall and towers 
is broken at intervals by 
fascinating gargoyles skilfully 
representing all sorts of beasts 
known to or imagined by the 
fourteenth century sculptor. 
What rooms the tall windows 
lit, especially that of six lights, 
richly traceried with rising sill 
(Fg. 5) it is difficult to say, 
as there is no plan or clear 
description of the disposition 
as it was before the Eliza- 
bethan remodelling and later 
alterations which obscure the 
original arrangement. The 
normal plan, as we find it at 
late concentric castles, such as 
Bodiam and Lumley, was to 
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lace the hall in the centre of the side opposite to the gate-house, 
with the kitchens on one s‘de and the solar or great chamber on 
the other and at a higher level. The chapel was not necessarily 
contiguous to hall or solar, a position being chosen that. gave an 
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eastern aspect to the window over the altar. But the great west 
window at Maxstoke has been declared chapel-like, and, as we 
shall see next week, has led to the adoption of a conjectural plan 
of a very unusual.nature. H. Avray ‘TIPPING. 





THE USE OF EXPLOSIVES 


HE use of high explosives as a valuable aid in the numerous 

and varied operations connected with practical agriculture 

has long since been fully recognised in America ; but in this 

country, owing to a lack of enterprise and practical demon- 

strations, their value has never been properly appreciated. 

Another reason why so little in the way of agricultural blasting 
has been done here is because there appears to be a shortage of experts 
t» demonstrate to owners and farmers the need of it, and the proof 
that it can be done. Agricultural blasting consists chiefly in clearing 
land of tree stumps and boulders, planting fruit trees, rejuvenating 
o-chards, breaking ‘‘ hardpans”” and subsoils, digging ditches and 
draining wet or swampy ground. 

Blasting Tree Stumps.—Owing to the large quantity of timber 
ich has been cut and blown down during the war, there are now 
susands of acres which need clearing of stumps before they can be 
med or replanted with forest trees. In many parts of the country 
re are hundreds of acres of land which, if cleared of old tree stumps, 
, would become choice truit growing areas at a comparatively small 
st, In Kent and other counties much old woodland has been cleared 
past years and brought into highly profitable fruit culture ; although 
- work of clearing had been done by the out-of-date and costly method 
hand labour. 

The root systems of the different forest’ trees show certain varia- 
ins, due to the class of tree, the soil and the depth to the water table. 
rest trees may be divided according to their root systems into three 
sses, 2.e., those having tap-roots ; those having no tap-roots, but only 
eral fibrous roots; and those having both a tap-root and many 
«eral roots. Several factors materially influence the blasting of stumps, 
and the chief of these are: the character of the root, whether tap or 
a eral; the nature of the soil, whether sand or clay, which makes all 
the difference in the resistance offered to the explosive; the moisture 
ccatent of the soil; the state of preservation of the stump, whether 
sound or partially decayed. 

Freshly cut or green stumps are much harder to blast than those 
from which the small roots and bark have decayed. 

There are two distinct methods of blasting tap-rooted stumps. 
‘he charge can be placed in a single hole bored into the root, or it can 
be placed in two or more holes alongside the tap-toot. When two or 
more holes are used, the charge must be fired electrically. Placing 
the charge in the stump requires more labour and a smaller charge, 
while the other method requires much less labour and a greater amount 
of explosives. The first method has also the advantage of reducing 
the stump to smaller fragments. 

When blasting large lateral-rooted stumps it is advisable first to 
cut the far-spreading roots by means of a charge placed either within a 
bore hole drilled in the root itself, or close alongside it in a hole punched 
in the soil. 

Where the stumps are found to be only shells, the heart having 
rotted away, one charge should be placed in the soil down through the 
hollow and additional charges placed under the spreading roots. These 
charges should be fired electrically. 

Blasting Boulders —In many parts of the country tillage operations 
are seriously hindered by the presence of boulders of various sizes. 
Blasting is the only satisfactory way of dealing with these obstructions. 
There are three methods of loading for breaking these boulders. ‘These 
are: ‘* blockholing,” “‘ snakeholing,”’ and ‘‘ mudcapping.” 

Blockholing requires the smallest amount of explosives, but the 
most labour. It consists of drilling a hole in the boulder and charging 
it with a small amount of explosive. It is the best method for breaking 
very hard or very large boulders, and the hole should be drilled about 
half way through the boulder. Given proper tamping, the confine- 
ment in such loading is perfect, and maximum results are obtained. 
This method is very effective in blasting out-cropping ledges that are 
too large to remove entirely. 

Snakeholing consists of punching a hole under, but immediately 
against, the bottom of a boulder, and placing the charge of explosive in 
as compact a shape as the size of the hole will permit. The explosive 
exerts a powerful blow on the boulder and will throw it out, or, if a suffi- 
cient charge is used, will break it into fragments. 

Mudcapping as a method of shattering boulders is made possible 
by the quick action of the higher grades of explosives. It consists of 
packing the charge in a compact conical heap on the boulder and covering 
it with several inches of thick, heavy clay or mud. If the boulder is 
embedded in the ground, it should first be rolled out on the surface by 
means of a snakehole charge. The boulder fragments resulting from the 
blasts can be used for a variety of purposes, such as foundations, walls, 
roads, concrete, drains, etc. 

Subsoiling and breaking up ‘“‘ Hardpan.’’—Experiments in America 
have conclusively proved the value of the application of explosives in 
the breaking up of ‘‘ hardpan,” and other impervious suksoils. In 
various parts of the world many acres of land that once were practically 
worthless are now bearing profitable crops. It is frequently found 
that, at a slight depth below the surface, a hard layer of clay or other 
impervious material is found which acts as a trap for surface water and 
causes the soil to become water-logged, cold and swampy, with a resulting 
failure of the growing crop. Again, land which has only a thin surface 
soil resting on a very hard subsoil cannot be expected to grow crops ; 
and a further disadvantage of “‘ hardpan ” is that the surtace soil becomes 
easily waterlogged to such an extent that seeds fail to germinate and plants 
tot away. The remedy in such cases is undoubtedly to blast the ‘‘ hard- 
pan” with explosives, thus breaking up the impervious subsoil and 
aerating the soil for a considerable depth, without bringing any of the 
objectionable* subsoil to the surface. There are tons of natural plant 
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food below the “‘ hardpan.’’ Breaking up the subsoil with explosives 
gives this plant food a chance to become available, considerably increases 
the feeding range of the roots of plants, aerates the soil and protects 
vegetation against drought and excess rainfall by making the subsoil 
porous. This means increased vields, saving of fertilisers, conserva- 
tion of soil moisture and 6ft. of fertile top soil instead of 6in. 

In subsoil blasting the best results are obtained by spacing bore 
holes about 15ft. apart to a sufficient depth to permit the shattering ot 
the impervious material. In deep clays of uniform nature the holes 
should be punched down to a depth of about 3ft. Where the hardpan 
material overlays an open subsoil the holes should be put down a litle 
more than half way through the hardpan. ‘They should on no account 
go below the hardpan, as there is danger of the blast merely lifting the 
hardpan, rather than shattering it. 

Where the impervious strata underlays an open soil of aversve 
depth the holes should be put down well into the hardpan, the depih 
being governed by the depth of the open surface soil. In cases of hard- 
pan such as cemented gravel or hard shale, the amount of explosive 
to be used must be materially increased. 

Experiments in subsoil blasting conducted some five or six years 
ago gave results varying from wonderful success to total failure. In 
some cases crops on subsoiled land were three times heavier than before 
subsoiling. In others they were actually less. After a careful study 
of both successful and unsuccessful results, a simple solution was found. 
Tight subsoil blasted when wet showed no improvement, or else actual 
deterioration. Tight subsoil blasted when dry showed an average 
increase in crops of over 50 per cent. Every farmer knows that to 
plough stiff soil when wet, causes it to pack and then dry out in iarge 
hard lumps. Blasting wet subsoils is equally bad because the explosion 
forms potholes, and plasters the wet subsoil against the sides of them 
instead of cracking and pulverising it as desired. ‘Therefore, subsoil 
blasting should be done only when the subsoi! is dry, because wet sub- 
soils are difficult to shatter, and the explosion is likely to create a large 
cavity or pothole at the base of the blast. After blasting, a dressing of 
lime should be given which will aid in the reduction of stiff soils to a 
well granulated condition. 

Draining Waterlogged Soils —Much of this land can be rendered 
fertile and dry by subsoil blasting to break up the impervious strata. A 
means is provided to drain off surplus water, and a deeper and wider 
feeding area is. obtained for the roots of the growing crop. In fact, 
blasting is the only practical method of opening up lower impervious 
subsoils, with the invariable result of increased productive capacity 
and a reduction in the cost of drainage. 

All authorities are agreed that the breaking up and aeration of hard 
subsoils is of the utmost importance to successful cultivation, and it is 
safe to say that subsoil ploughing with explosives would, in a few years, 
convert very large areas of barren and unprofitable ground into really 
useful agricultural land. Ordinary grazing land, especially those por- 
tions which lie wet and cold, can be greatly improved by a few blasts in 
the hard subsoil. The work should only be done when the soil is 
dry, for the reasons already stated. 

Planting Fruit Trees, etc.—Blasting saves much labour in this 
class of work and is preferable to dug holes, as it greatly improves the 
condition of the adjacent soil and subsoil. A proper charge of explosives 
will make in a few seconds a tree hole which would take a man an hour 
to dig. The results from trees in spaded holes are frequently far from 
satisfactory. The root growth is confined to the thin laver of soil 
covering the hardpan, and root development is greatly restricted. This 
is just the opposite with trees set in blasted holes, and the reason for 
this is simple. 

In blasting the holes for trees the force of the blast breaks and 
cracks the subsoil to a depth of from 4ft. to 6ft. in a circular area of from 
1oft. to 2oft. in diameter, depending on the condition and class of soil 
and amount of explosive used. Rain sinks readily into this newly 
made porous soil, where it is conserved for future use, and the roots 
are able to push out in all directions in search of plant food. 

Rejuvenating Orchards.—Many acres of fruit trees are not doing 
as well as they should because of impervious subsoils. A few cartridges 
exploded in such soils will loosen the surrounding ground in all direc- 
tions and greatly improve the entire area without damage to the trees. 
Thus, the object of blasting around old fruit trees is to open up the 
subsoil so that the roots can spread farther and go deeper ; to increase 
the amount of plant food available ; to establish better drainage ; and to 
increase the water holding capacity of the soil. The charges should be 
placed not closer than 6ft. to small trees, and should be slightly beyond 
the spread of the branches for large trees. When blasting around 
or under growing trees materially prunes the roots, the tops should be 
cut back to temporarily reduce transpiration to correspond with the 
reduced ability of the roots to obtain a sufficient supply of moisture. 
The roots will then put on vigorous growth and absorb increased 
amounts of plant food and moisture to nourish an increased growth, 
and an increased production of fruit will result. 

There are many other operations in which the use of explosives 
saves time and money, and among these may be mentioned : ditching, 
log-splitting, road-making, rock-quarrying, destruction of old build- 
ings, etc. 

The writer, who is a qualified and experienced surveyor and 
agriculturist, is of opinion that great benefits might be derived from 
the judicious use of explosives as applied to modern methods of agri- 
culture, and he is prepared to give practical advice to landowners and 
farmers who may be interested ; and, possibly, to arrange demonstra- 
tions proving that any or all of the operations mentioned above can be 
successfully performed. Ex-Orricer, R.E. 
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NEw LIGHT ON PLANT DISEASE 


By A. E. SHiptey, Master oF CHRIST’s COLLEGE. 


N a bright winter day about a year ago I took a 

thirty mile journey in an electric trolley from 

Des Moines, lowa, to the celebrated agricultural 

college at Ames. These agricultural colleges, of 

great importance and size, play a rather large part 
in the education of the country folk in the Middle States. At 
Ames I found, among other “ live ” departments, one of vege- 
table pathology, and in it they were carrying out experiments 
which throw a new light on certain phases of plant disease. 
These may be known to the experts in England, but they are 
not generally appreciated by agriculturists in our country. 

To explain the experiment I must for a moment refer to 
animal pathology, for animals, and not plants, first revealed 
the secrets of the protozal origin of many very obscure diseases. 
The history of the microscopic organism which causes malaria 
in man is now fairly well known. It is common knowledge 
that the organism spends part of its life in the body of the 
Anopheles mosquito, and the rest of its life in the human body. 
It cannot live in any other way, and if mosquitoes are kept 
away from man, malaria disappears. The organism causing 
malaria is minute, but it is clearly visible under high microscopic 
power, and its life-history, which includes many phases, has 
been definitely and clearly traced. But in yellow fever the 
organism which causes the disease is ultra-microscopic, and 


A field of beets destroyed by “ curly-leaf.” 


sweet, dark liquid, which crystallises and forms a sticky, sugary 
matter which attracts other insects. ‘The method of conveying 
the disease from plant to plant has long been a mystery, but the 


has nev2r been seen in the blood of man or in the 
mosquito ; for it is conveyed from man to man by 
another mosquito, known as Stegomyia. It is further 
capable of passing through the finest filters. We 
know definitely that the blood of a yellow fever 
patient is only infective during the first three days 
of the fever. We know further that for twelve days 
after a mosquito has bitten a yellow fever patient he 
is incapable of transferring the disease. Hence we 
infer that certain stages of this invisible organism take 
twelve days to mature in the mosquito’s body, and 
only when these stages have been passed through is it 
capable of conveying the disease to human beings. 
We now return to the plants. One of the most 
‘serious diseases which affect sugar-beet in America is 
known as “ curly-leaf.”” It occurs in all the Western 
States in which sugar-beets are grown, from Nebraska 
and Kansas to the Pacific Coast. It usually begins 
with a thickening and distortion of the veins of the 
young growing plant, giving a rough, warty appearance 
to the under surface. The enlargement of the veins 
causes the leaves to curl up at their edges, bringing 
this rough under surface into view. Pimples or nipples 
arise at intervals along the veins, even on the most 
minute veinlets. If the attack be severe, the whole top 
of the beet becomes dwarfed and thickened, forming a 
packed lettuce-like head. The leaves turn yellow, 
shrivel up and die. The stems turn black and exude a 


The sugar beets in this illus- 
tration are “‘curly-leaf”’ beets as 
seen in the field; their con- 
dition is due to the work of 
Eutettix tenella. 'To the right 
are normal beets from the 
same field, and a comparison 
between them will make clear 
the damage done by this 
disease. 


Three “‘ curly-leaf” beets, the result of attack by Eutetttx tenelia and one normal 
beet from the same field, showing the difference in size. 


Back of a leaf affected by “ curly-leaf,” showing “ warty ” 
condition and curled edges 
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An adult leaf hopper. variation in colour and pattern. 
researches of Ames Agricultural College have gone far to solve 
it. After many years of patient research Professor E. D. Ball 
and others have solved the riddle. 

How is the disease transferred to a healthy beet? It is 
transferred by a small insect, scientifically known as Eutettix 
tenella, and colloquially called the beet leaf-hopper. The 
leaf-hoppers are true bugs and they belong to the family Jassidae. 
‘They are all of them minute, but what they lack in size they make 
up in numbers. Professor H. Osborn has shown that an 
acre of pasture will support a million leaf-hoppers, and that they 
consume as much pasture as the cattle feeding there. 

Eutettix tenella is a minute insect, perhaps 2mm. long, of 
a cream greenish-white colour, changing as it grows older into 
a light straw tint, and even sometimes into a reddish hue. It 
flies very readily, and can leap long distances. It lays a pale 
greenish-white oval egg, so minute as to be hardly visible to 
the naked eye, in the tissues of the leaf, generally on the veins 
or the stem. The larve, when hatched out, are white and 
hairy, and hardly perceptible without a lens. Like other 
bugs they resemble their grown-up parent and pass through 
no caterpillar or chrysalis stage. 

These leaf-hoppers will pour suddenly into a district 
and, although no one has witnessed a flight, they must fly, like 
locusts, in great numbers, for districts which are free of them 
may be heavily invaded in a night. The adults begin to feed 
on the beets at once and to lay eggs within five days, and this 
they continue for a long time. ‘The eggs hatch out in about 
fifteen days, and the larve become adult in forty or fifty days. 


WINTER 





Stem of beet leaf with 
epidermis partly rolled 
Larva—lower typical, upper showing back to show position 


The interesting feature in the disease 
is the fact that it is intimately associated 
with a puncture of this particular species of 
leaf-hopper. A puncture by an_ infected 
leaf-hopper is absolutely necessary to cause 
the disease to develop in the plant, and the 
Eutettix tenella will in five minutes infect a 
healthy beet. A single bite will infect all 
the leaves, in fact, the whole plant. Insects 
brought from wild plants, such as Greece- 
wood, Russian thistle, shadscane, and other 
American plants, and which have never fed 
upon a diseased beet, are incapable of 
producing the disease. But another plant 
is infected with the same disease—an 
Erodium, a species of wild geranium. The 
adults in a cultivated area which were 
infected with the disease by feeding on 
beets transmit the disease to the wild 
Erodium when they migrate. The nymphs, 
which have already hatched from eggs 
deposited on several species of plants 
besides the Erodium or stork-bill, become 
virulent, and the adults to which they give rise transmit 
the disease again to the cultivated beets. Apparently the 
insect winters on the wild plant and invades the cultivated 
areas towards the end of April or the beginning of May. 
They leave the beets for the stork-bill towards the end of 
September. 

The leaf-hopper which has punctured an infected plant 
is not capable of infecting another at once. A day or two 
must elapse before it is capable of infecting. After puncture 
by an infected leaf hopper, the disease takes some time to be 
apparent in the plant—two weeks at least in laboratory experi- 
ments. Although a bacterium has been associated for many 
years with the cause of the disease, its existence does not seem 
to have been confirmed by recent writers, and the story above 
set out certainly suggests an organism which is apparently 
ultra-microscopic, and capable of passing through the finest 
filters. In fact, the inference is that we have here a disease such 
as yellow fever, for two hosts are necessary, in each of which 
the organism undergoes certain developmental changes. This, 
as Dr. Ball claims, “ is the first plant disease definitely determined 
to be entirely dependent upon a specific insect for transmission.” 
A somewhat similar story is now being worked out in the 
potato disease. An insect known as Empoasca mali, or the 
potato or apple leaf-hopper, produces a certain disease in 
potatoes. But plant circulation is always slow ; and in the case, 
at any rate, of the potato disease, only the leaf which is bitten, 
and not the whole plant, as is the case with the curly-leaf beet, 
is infected, and shows signs of disease. 


of eggs. 


SPORTS 


By THE Hon. NEVILLE LYTTON. 


INTER sportsmen have been unlucky this year ; 

having been deprived of this healthy pleasure for 

five years, they naturally hoped for a frst-rate 

season, but this peace is a disappointing thing all 

round and it is quite in keeping with the general 
tun of post-War events that the weather in Switzerland should 
have been bad this year nine days out of ten. However, it is no 
use quarrelling with weather any more than with the lapse of 
time. ‘‘ On ne s’en fait pas,” as the poilu used to say. Perhaps 
there has been a little unnecessary grousing at the absence of 
perfect organisation in every detail of the trip; it was only at 
the eleventh hour that it was thought possible to organise a 
Swiss winter sports season, and, therefore, all the arrangements 
had to be of a hand-to-mouth order. Sir Henry Lunn achieved 
a great triumph by securing a through train from Eoulogne 
(via Laon and Delle). In order to obtain this convenience for 
travellers he made a special visit to M. Clavedlle, the French 
Minister of Public Works. The French have had great difficulties 
to contend with in the way of bad coal, scanty rolling stock and 
destroyed railway bridges not yet completely restored after the 
Tavages of war, and it is not unnatural that they should consider 
the necessities of their own citizens before catering for au dela 
foreign traffic. Then there is that unmitigated curse, the pass- 
port question ; the terror of Bolshevism, I suppose, is the pretext 
for the irritating formalities that are still insisted on. Eetween 
-ngland and France the visat difficulty is already greatly simpli- 
hed, but between France and €witzerland there is a great lack of 
co-operation ; unfortunate visitors have to get out of the train 
«nd wait forty minutes at a French frontier station, and then 
they have to get out ten minutes later at a Swiss frontier station 


and go through the same ridiculous business. Why on earth 
should not the French and Swiss authorities combine so as to 
inflict this corvée but once on the wretched traveller. People 
cannot yet hope for perfect comfort and ease in any department 
of life, not even in holiday-making. 1 remember a certain English 
grande dame de pay le monde arriving at Brussels on the day of King 
Albert’s triumphal entry; it will be remembered that the 
hated Hun had only left the town a few days before and, naturally, 
he had removed most of the food with him. This lady went to the 
biggest and smartest hotel and asked what she could have to eat 
expecting a pilaffe de volaille and a chocolate soufflet. The 
waiter, however, informed her that there was nothing left but 
a little German sausage, to which she replied: ‘‘ The tragedy is 
that I don’t like German sausage.” By the evening she was 
a little more hungry and she said that she would have some 
sausage, but the tragedy then was that the sausage had all been 
eaten. Such tragedies did, indeed, occur frequently during the 
first days after the War, but now there is no lack of food or warmth 
or seasonable comforts in travelling. but the more you have the 
more you want, and people now complain because they do not 
get into their sleepers at Poulogne and get out of them at Inter 
laken. We must wait another year for all this, and be thankful 
that is has been possible to achieve a winter sports season at all. 
This year was, above all things, a year of novices. I am a 
novice and the first morning I spent ski-ing on the nursery slopes 
trying to learn how to keep at right-angles to the slope of the hill. 
In the afternoon I was taken up the mountain in a fui icvlar 
railway and formed part of a big ski-ing expedition. My com- 
panions had mastered one thing, and that was how to put on 
their skis quickly ; they got them on in no time and were off like a 
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pack of hounds that had recovered ascent. | tugged at my beastly 
straps until I got cramp in the stomach, all in vain, and should 
have remained there to this day had not a Herculean ra.lway 
porter come to my assistance. When I topped the first hillock my 
party was out of sight, but the slopes were crowded with amateurs 
of all degrees of capacity, and'I had little difficulty in choosing 
suitable guides. All went well till I got to a little wood near 
home on a very steep slope, and there I made a horrible exhibition 
of myself—falling once in every twenty seconds for about three 
quarters of an hour on end. By the time I reached my hotel I 
was pouring with sweat and so I had a leisurely hot bath. My 
companions returned after me and were not a little distressed at 
not seeing me, and, as it was getting dark, they were about to 
organise a search-party, but at this moment I came down feeling 
like a Greek god and greeted them with an expression of radiant 
health and happiness which somewhat soothed their guilty 
consciences. 

The following morning I went out again and was in the middle 
of practising those turns (telemarks, Stemmings and Christianias), 
which experts tell you are so very simple, when a lady came up 
to me and said: ‘‘ How strange it is to see some one looking 
exactly like Lord Lytton and doing these things so abominably 
badly.” (All the world knows that my brother is equally 
graceful and skilful both on skis and skates). ‘‘ Madam,”’ I 
said, ‘*‘ I cannot skate; to ski I am ashamed, but one day you 
may see my brother, looking exactly like me, in the tennis court 
and then I pray that your good manners may overcome your lust 
for home truths.’’ Before the end of my trip I got more and more 
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cowardly and afraid of precipices, but I had an occasional taste 
of the exquisite happiness that a good ski-runner must enjoy, 
and I hope that I may have the good fortune to return another 
winter and take a step forward in this glorious sport. 

At Miirren, in spite of bad weather, two important sporti 
events were held—the Kandahar Cup for ski-runners and the 
Lytton Cup for novices at skating (Continental style). A race 
on skis is one of the most exciting things imaginable, an: it 
licks horse-racing or boat-racing or any other form of racing into 
acocked hat. This race was unusually exciting owing to the bi: (er 
struggle for first place that occurred between Captain Chili rn 
(the winner) and Major Pery; the gallant Major was leading 
in the last lap when he had the bad luck to break the binding of 
one of his skis, not 30yds. from the post. His form was, on 
whole, the best throughout the race and he deserves all sympai 
in his bad luck. 

The Lytton Cup was won by Miss Eaton; the competiti 
took place in a snowstorm with a gale blowing, and to have ke 
an eage at all was a great achievement. 

There is one winter sport that I cannot admire and that is 
curling ; why in Heaven’s name should p»ople travel hundre,! 
of miles and eventually settle under gorgeous snow-peak 
mountains simply to slide a few stones along a slippery surface. 
These curious maniacs go q uite mad over it and shout out loudly 
strange remarks, such as “I like it,” ake it along,” et 
Old Charles Lambiért used to say that golf was so tame it was li! 
kissing one’s sist had he seen curling, he would, no douh; 
have thought it Tk ke kissing a maiden aunt. 


con 





AN HONOURABLE FAILURE 


IR ERNEST SHACKLETON, in his “South: The 

Story of the 1914-1917 Expedition” (Heinemann), 

has a story to tell the like of which is not to be found 

in the abundant literature connected with Polar expedi- 

tions. Neither he nor any of his predecessors sailed 
away on a day so memorable in history as August 4th, 1914, 
that on which Great Britain proclaimed a state of war with 
Germany. Lest there be any misunderstanding on the point, 
it is necessary to say that the commander of the expedition, 
when the inevitability of war became apparent, had at once 
placed himself, his crew and his equipment at the service of 
the Government for whatever use might be made of them, and 
that he only consented to go on with the exploration when he 
got from the Admiralty the answer “ Proceed ” to the offer he 
had made. He and his colleagues had a unique experience. 
‘They went out of the world in which news is disseminated 
at the time when Russia was making her famous “ steam- 
roller” advance in East Prussia, and afterwards the record of 
the war became a blank to them. At nights the leader and his 
subordinates used to speculate and argue on the issues of the 
great conflict, the prevalent feeling being that the war would 
soon be over. Very quickly they got into trouble on their 
own account. Here it is advisable to say that those who wish 
to realise the character and incidents of this remarkable adventure 
ought to see the film of it as displayed in the Philharmonic 
Hall with the leader as lecturer. Mr. Hurley has been very 
successful with his photographs. It is almost the highest praise 
we can give them to say that they compare favourably with 
those of Mr. Ponting. The illustrations in the book do not 
help us as much as these moving pictures to realise the desolation 
of the region into which the Endurance passed after leaving 
South Georgia. To take one example, it is just recorded in 
the book, and that is all, that seals were on the move on 
January 12th. On page 25 it is stated : 


During that day we passed two schools ot seals, swimming fast 
to the north-west and north-north-east. The animals swam in close 
order, rising and blowing like porpoises and we wondered if there was 
any significance in their journey northward at that time of the year. 
And again on page 26: 

The ship passed through large schools of seals swimming from 
the barrier to the pack off shore. ‘The animals were splashing and 
blowing around the Endurance, and Hurley made a record of this unusual 
sight with the kinematograph-camera. 

The significance of this was afterwards apparent. The 
seals were instinctively aware that the Arctic summer was 
going to be anything but summer-like and were migrating to 
better quarters. The photographs Mr. Hurley was able to take 
are shown with striking effect on the screen. Myriads of dark- 
coloured seals swimming close to the surface of the equally 
dark water. It was, if they had only known it, a sign of coming 
difficulties. ‘The Endurance was fated. Her history is summed 
up with dramatic brevity in the index. On one page she is 
*‘ abandoned,” and then in other pages “ beset,” ‘‘ crushed,” 


and finally ‘‘ sunk.” It would be impossible for a chronicle 
to be briefer or more eloquent. This gallant ship is almost 
endowed with life. She is shown sailing away in the pride of 
her youth, and Mr. Hurley was successful in showing her 
position in the ice when her fate was sealed and the expedition 
was three hundred and fifty miles from land. When crimped 
by the ice she was not at a standstill but was carried along Ly 
it. You can see the bits of white ice dropping away from her 
sides, and realise that, although at a first glance appearing stuck 
fast, she is really being carried along as a great boulder is 
by a glacier. Incidents at what we may call her deathbed, her 
listing, the creaking of her masts and the falling of her rigging, 
the whole process of dissolution almost to the moment of 
sinking are caught by the camera with extraordinary skill. 
They help us to understand the feelings of the captain and 
his crew. Sir Ernest Shackleton says of his last minute 
in the Endurance : 


I cannot describe the impression of relentless destruction that 
was forced upon me as I looked down and around. The floes, with 
the force of millions of tons of moving ice behind them, were simply 
annihilating the ship. 


Although the destruction of the ship did not come as a 
sudden shock, but had been anticipated, it changed the anxieties 
of the leader completely, because it became now necessary to 
give up his original object and devote all his energies and mental 
power to saving his friends. Fortunately, he was surrounded 
by stout-hearted men, and when he got the blubber_ stove 
going he was relieved to hear one man say: “ Cook, I like m, 
tea strong,” and another, “ Cook, I like mine weak.” ‘There 
was comfort in being with men who, when their home wa: 
crushed and their camp on unstable floes, could attend to suc! 
trifles as the strength of a brew of tea. But it must have bee: 
a terrible time, as every now and then they heard a noise lik« 
heavy guns or distant thunder, caused by the floes grindin;: 
together. On October 29th there were twenty-eight mei 
with forty-nine dogs, including five grown-up pups, and a: 
the maintenance of weaklings could not be maintained they 
began by shooting the youngest pups, two of the dogs and th 
carpenter’s cat. It was evident that there would be a lon; 
and difficult journey over the ice, and the weight that each 
was allowed to carry was reduced to two pounds. It is psycho- 
logically noteworthy that at such a moment values wer 
completely changed. Photographs and mementoes became wort! 
more to the men than money. Sovereigns were thrown awa\ 
and photographs kept. Shackleton tore the fly-leaf out of the 
Bible given to the ship by Queen Alexandra and also the 
wonderful page of Job containing the verses : 


Out of whose womb came the ice ? 
of Heaven, who hath gendered it ? 

The waters are hid as with a stone, and the face of the 
deep is frozen. 


and the hoary frost 


He calculated that the rough pressure-ice stretched ahead 
for three hundred miles. How they eventually got to Elephant 
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Island, on which they landed on April 5th, 1916, is an exciting 
story. Says the author : 

A curious spectacle met my eyes when I landed the second time. 
Some of the men were reeling about the beach as if they had found 
an unlimited supply of alcoholic liquor on the desolate shore. They 
were laughing uproariously, picking up stones and letting handfuls of 
pebbles trickle between their fingers like misers gloating over hoarded 
gold.- The smiles and laughter, which caused cracked lips to bleed 
afresh, and the gleeful exclamations at the sight of two live seals on the 
beach made me think for a moment of that glittering hour of childhood 
when the door is open at last and the Christmas-tree in all its wonder 
bursts upon the vision. I remember that Wild, who always rose 
superior to fortune, bad and good, came ashore as I was looking 
at the men and stood beside me as easy and unconcerned as if he 
had stepped out of his car for a stroll in the Park.” 


Eventually it was decided that the bulk of the party 
should remain on Elephant Island and that a party should 
be formed to attempt to seek relief by crossing over to 
South Georgia, five hundred miles away. It proved to be a 
very difficult voyage, and even when the little party landed on 
the bleak shores of . 
South Georgia they 
had .much_ climbing 
of hills and coming 
down, losing them- 
selves and searching 
for clues before they 
attained their object. 
The rescue of those 
who were left behind 
on Elephant Island is 
one of the most moving 
episodes in a moving 
story. It will be 
realised that-even in a 
remote whaling station 
the war had affected 
the supply of — sea- 
going craft, and Sir 
Ernest Shackleton and 
his friends had experi- 
ence of the difficulties 
created by war as well 
as the shock of amaze- 
ment with which they 
learned what had 
taken place in their 
absence. They felt, 
he said, “like dead 
men returned to life in 
a world gone mad.” 
It took a long time for 
them to believe in the 
history that had been 
made during the two 
years of their absence. 
They knew nothing 
of the Lusitania, noth- 
ing of the murder of 
Nurse Cavell, nothing 
of poison gas and 
liquid fire, nothing of 
the submarine warfare 
or the Gallipoli cam- 
paign ; probably they 
were the only men 
in the world who 
were ignorant of these 
things. But they did 
not waste time or 
allow their. attention 
to be diverted from the responsibility upon them. ‘They found 
in the harbour of Husvik a whaler, Southern Sky, owned by an 
English company, but laid up for the winter. Hasty arrange- 
ments were made and the work of getting the ship ready, started 
on Sunday, was completed by Tuesday. At nine o’clock it 
steamed out of the bay. The voyage in its early part was 
uneventful and promising of success. But on the third night 
out the sea grew silent and developed a thin film ice. An advance 
through pack ice was out of the question with a steel-built 
steamer which would not endure the blows of the masses of 
ice. They tried to take her northwards so as to avoid the 
pancake ice, but when they were about seventy miles from 
Elephant Island they had to admit failure. The Southern Sky 
could not enter ice of even moderate thickness. On coming 
back to Port Stanley, Mr. Douglas Young, the Governor, 
telephoned to the Manager of the Falkland Islands Station, but 
no ship of the type required was available. There was a cable, 
and messages came in abundance from Europe, one from the 
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King, and messages of congratulation from all parts of the 
world. But the British Admiralty informed Shackleton that 
no suitable vessel was available in England and no relief could 
be expected before October. He replied that October would be 
too late, and eventually, with the help of the British Minister 
in Monte Video, secured a stout little trawler which got into 
Port Stanley on June roth and a start was made at once. But 
this effort also ended in failure. The trawler was held up by 
the heavy ice, and so they had to return: 


_ The island lay on our starboard quarter, but there was no possibility 
ot approaching it. The Uruguayan engineer reported to me that he 
had three days’ coal left,-and I had to give the order to turn back. 
A screen of fog hid the lower slopes of the island, and the men 
waiching from the camp on the beach could not have seen the ship. 
Northward we steamed again, with the engines knocking badly, and 
after encountering a new gale, made Port Stanley with the bunkers 
nearly empty and the engines almost broken down. 

The next attempt was made by chartering the schooner 
Emma, a forty year old ship, strong and seaworthy, with an 
auxiliary oil engine. 
The Chilian Govern- 
ment, which seems to 
have acted very well 
throughout, lent a 
small steamer to tow 
them out part of the 
way. The third 
attempt failed also. 
Finally, Shackleton 
begged the Chilian 
Government to let him 
have Yelcho, the 
steamer which — had 
acted as a tow-boat. 
To quote from the 
narrative : 

This time Provi- 
dence favoured us. The 
little steamer made a 
quick run down in com- 
paratively fine weather, 
and I found as we 
neared Elephant Island 
that the ice was open. 
A southerly gale had 
sent it northward tem- 
porarily, and the Yelcho 
had her chance to slip 
through. We approached 
the island in a_ thick 
fog. I did not dare to 
wait for this to clear, and 
at 10 a.m. on August 30 
we passed some stranded 
bergs. Then we saw 
the sea breaking on 
a reef, and I knew that 
we were just outside 
the island. It was an 
anxious moment, for we 
had still to locate the 
camp and the pack could 
not be trusted to allow 
time for a_ prolonged 
search in thick weather ; 
but presently the fog 
lifted and revealed the 
cliffs and glaciers of Ele- 
phant Island. I proc- 
eeded to the east, and at 
11.4C¢ a.m. Worsley’s keen 
eyes detected the camp, 
almost invisible under its 
covering of snow. The 
men ashore saw us at the 
same time, and we saw 
tiny black figures hurry 
to the beach and wave 
signals to us. We were about a mile and a half away from the camp. 
I turned the Yelcho in, and within half an hour reached the beach 
with Crean and some of the Chilian sailors. I saw a little figure on a 
suri-beaten rock and recognised Wilg. As I came nearer I called 
out, “‘ Are you all well?’ and he answered, ‘‘ We are all well, boss,” 
and then I heard three cheers. 

It was a great and determined rescue, and there is no better 
reading in the book than the account given of the response 
which the rescuers received from the strudy men who had faced 
the risks of starvation with unwavering courage. Sir Ernest 
tells his tale in sailor-like language which gains much from the 
splendid moving pictures obtained by Mr. Hurley. Reference 
already has been made to those of the migrating seals. ‘Those of 
the sea elephants are even more striking, while many charming 
penguin pictures are produced and they are interesting, although 
the penguin is now a very familiar friend. As far as producing 
atmosphere is concerned, the most effective of all the pictures 
are those which show the apparently illimitable wastes of ice 
in the dreary regions traversed by the Endurance. 
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THE ESTATE MARKET 


SUCCESSFUL PRIVATE NEGOTIATIONS 


VERY interesting Yorkshire sporting 
property is to be sold by Messrs. 
Knight, Frank and _  Rutley on 
February 26th. Part of the Allerston 
and Ebberston estate of Sir Kenelm 
Cayley is Ebberston Hall, once the 
seat of that famous sportsman, Squire Osbalde- 
stone, eleven years Master of the Quorn. 
Apart from his wonderful career as a master 
of hounds, his most noted achievement was 
the winning of a wager of 1,000 guineas to 
ride 200 miles in ten consecutive hours. He 
accomplished the ride with thr. 18mins. to 
spare. His house is a small but exquisite 
eighteenth century hunting box with a broad 
terraced south front and two finely designed, 
panelled parlours. It stands in a charming 
dale, flanked by wooded hills which rise gently 
from the grassy banks of a chain of trout pools. 
Ebberston Hall will first be offered with a 
grouse moor, woodlands and six farms, together 
3,671 acres, forming a complete sporting 
estate, with a house of distinction and charm 
quite inexpensive to maintain. Should this 
block fail to find a purchaser, the Hall will 
be offered with a smaller area of land. The 
remainder of the estate, which is to be sold in 
numerous lots, consists of corn, grazing and 
sheep farms, and a number of small holdings, 
in all about 7,500 acres. 


LORD LEVERHULME’S LATEST 
ACQUISITION. 


HE whole of North Harris, together with 
numerous small islands in the county of 
Inverness, extending to over 60,000 acres, 
belonging to Sir Samuel Scott, has been 
purchased on behalf of Lord Leverhulme by 
Messrs. Knight, Frank and Rutley. 


MINERAL RIGHTS IN EAST KENT. 


HE preliminary announcement of the 
impending sale of Erlestoke and 3,800 acres 
by Messrs. Knight, Frank and Rutley at 
Devizes, and that of the offering of God- 
mersham Park, Kent, as yet await the fixing 
of dates, but the sale of Lord Radnor’s outlying 
lands at Folkestone is arranged for March sth 
at Folkestone. There are over 1,000 acres, 
uch having been privately sold to the tenants. 
pncsary to the practice in the sale of many 
ast Kent estates, the minerals are included 
in each lot. 


LOIS WEEDON HOUSE SOLD. 


MESSRS. DIBBLIN AND SMITH have 

sold the hunting establishment, belonging 
to Major Cooper, known as Lois Weedon 
House, between Brackley and Towcester, ex- 
tending to about 160 acres, comprising a 
modern residence and model stabling for about 
twenty horses. They have sold The Grange, 
Warlingham, a seventeenth century house, and 
164 acres, which were laid out by Professor 
Somerville, who lived there for a number of 
years. They have also sold Park Grove, 
Withyham, 200 acres (in conjunction with 
Messrs. John D. Wood and Co.), and Lakers 
Lodge, Loxwood, between Dorking and Hors- 
ham, over 200 acres (in conjunction with 
Messrs. Farebrother, Ellis and Co.). 


ABERGLASLYN PASS SOLD. 


PART of Aberglaslyn Pass has been sold, 

with other land in Snowdonia. Mr. J. H. 
Hobbs (Cirencester) has sold Pope’s Court for 
£5,000, to Mr. D. H. Davy. 


DATE OF THE BELVOIR AUCTION. 


THE Duke of Rutland’s sale of 13,300 acres 

of the Belvoir estate, in Leicestershire, 
Nottinghamshire and Derbyshire, is now 
definitely fixed for Wednesday, March 3rd, 
and the two following days, at Melton Mow- 
bray, by Messrs. Escritt and Barrell. 


PEERS AND THEIR TENANTS. 


GREEABLE evidence of the solicitude of 
large landowners for their tenantry, when 
circumstances compel them to dispose of 
landed property, is afforded by the fact that 
two conferences have been held, in the last 
few davs, by Mr. Alfred Mansell, on behalf of 
the Marquis of Bath, with his Minsterley 
tenants, in order to come to an arrangement, 
if possible, as to their taking over their holdings 


without being subjected to the anxiety and 
delay of competing at public auction. Already 
the response of the tenantry has been such 
that £60,000 or £70,000 worth of holdings 
have changed hands in that way. 

A like opportunity is to be given to the 
tenants of Lord Mostyn’s Flintshire estate, a 
large portion of which is expected to come 
into the market. 

Lord Powis is understood to have had a 
conference with some of his Montgomeryshire 
tenants recently, at which he made a very full 
pronouncement on the various aspects of owner- 
ship, and an amicable re-adjustment of rentals 
is not improbable. 


SALE OF SOMERSET LAND. 


(COLONEL SIR FRANK BEAUCHAMP 

and the Somersetshire County Council 
Were prominent among the purchasers of 
freehold farms and other property at Radstock, 
offered by order of the trustees of the Walde- 
grave estate. The aggregate realisations 
amounted to nearly £30,000. 


CARLYLE ON CROMWELL’S 


PLACE. 


““rT‘YHE Sage of Chelsea’? had many pecu- 

liarities of style, and it is, perhaps, 
no discredit to him that, in the few references 
he makes to houses still extant, there is not 
much that is of service to those who are in- 
terested in giving some account of them, 
which may be useful or suggestive to a possible 
purchaser. Speaking of Cromwell’s birth- 
place he wrote (in ‘‘ Oliver Cromwell’s Letters 
and Speeches’’): ‘‘ Huntingdon itself lies 
pleasantly along the left bank of the Ouse: 
sloping pleasantly upwards from Ouse Bridge, 
which connects it with the old village of God- 
manchester. The house where Robert 
Cromwell] dwelt, where his son Oliver and all 
his family were born, is still familiar to every 
inhabitant of Huntingdon: but it has been 
twice rebuilt since that date, and now bears 
no memorial whatever which even Tradition 
can connect with him. It stands at the upper 
or northern extremity of the Town—beyond 
the Market-place ; on the left or river-ward 
side of thestreet. It is at present a solid vellow 
brick house, with a walled court-yard ; occupied 
by some townsman of the wealthier sort. The 
little Brook of Hinchin, making its way to the 
Ouse, which is not far off, still flows through 
the court-yard of the place—offering a con- 
venience for malting or brewing, among other 
things. Some vague but confident tradition as 
to Brewing attaches itself to this locality ; and 
traces of evidence, I understand, exist that 
before Robert Cromwell’s time, it had been 
employed as a Brewery: but of this, or even 
of Robert Cromwell’s own brewing, there is, 
at such a distance, in such an element of dis- 
tracted calumny, exaggeration and confusion, 
little or no certainty to be had. The 
essential trade of Robert Cromwell! was that of 
managing those lands of his in the vicinity of 
Huntingdon.” 

Cromwell House, which was sold on 
Saturday last at Huntingdon, by Messrs. Dilley, 
Son and Read, for £2,800, is, ot course, not that 
in which the Protector first saw the light, but it 
is built upon the site of that house. A well 
known authority on Huntingdon, writing to 
us this week, says ‘‘ Carlyle makes many 
allusions to a mansion, which is doubtless 
Hinchingbrooke, which formerly belonged to 
Oliver Cromwell’s father, and was sold by 
him to the Earl of Sandwich. Of ‘ Cromwell’s 
Acre,’ also mentioned by the philosopher, I 
can say nothing, for J] have never heard of it 
apart from his writings.” 


NATIVE 


FUTURE OF GREAT MANSIONS. 
WwHat is to be the future of many of the most 
stately and the largest of English houses ? 
The question is suggested by a report, which 
lacks confirmation and is possibly groundless, 
that the magnificent Buckinghamshite mansion, 
Stowe House (which was illustrated in 
Country Lirgz, Vol. XVII, page 522, and 
Vol. XXXV., pages 18, 54 and go), is regarded 
as possibly suitable for a theological college in 
connection with Kelham, Newark. There 
is a tendency, already noted in _ these 
columns, towards the bringing of great 


country houses into use as schools—Bedge- 
bury Park, acquired for Church of England 
purposes as a girls’ school is an example 
and Bearwood, to be occupied as an orphanag. 
for the children of merchant seamen, is another 
The difficulty of dealing with some of th 
largest country houses was commented upon 
in their reviews of business in 1919, by morn 
than one leading estate agent, and, provided 
that the houses are not structurally impaired 
by additions and other work, their use a: 
institutions is not one to which, in all the 
circumstances, objection can now reasonably 
be taken. At the same time, bearing in mind 
what a school or college is likely to require, 
the immunity from considerable alteration 
is hardly to be relied upon when country 
houses have to be adapted to such needs. 


BEAUDESERT. 


HE articles illustrating Beaudesert which 
appeared in the issues of CouNTRY LIFE 

for November 22nd and 2oth of last year acquire 
additional interest from the announcement 
that that stately seat is at the service of anyone 
who can come to terms for a tenancy with 
Messrs. Collins and Collins, who are the 
Marquis of Anglesey’s agents for the letting. 
The total area of the property is close upon 
7,350 acres, and as a residential and sporting 
estate it is not to be surpassed in the whole 


of the MidJands. 
“OLD DRURY.” 


ALTHOUGH it is hardly within the scope 

of the Estate Market as treated in COUNTRY 
LIFE, we must put on record the offering of 
the freehold of Drury Lane Theatre, and 
its withdrawal at the final offer of £134,500, 
Sir David Burnett (Messrs. Edwin Fox, 
Burnett and Baddeley) expressing the opinion 
that that was some £25,000 short of what was 
its fair value. 


THE QUEEN SQUARE HOUSES IN 
BATH. 


OHN WOOD, senior, whose architectural 
genius did so much for the city of Bath, 
lived in one of the houses in Queen Square, 
the square which he designed, and the house, 
together with a dozen or so of the houses in 
the square; is coming under the hammer of 
Messrs. Gudgeon and Sons next month, 
with other property on the Rivers estate. 
Princess Louise (Duchess of Argyll) and the 
Speaker are among the distinguished people 
who have often stayed at one of the houses, 
now known as Gait’s Hotel. In Landor’s 
opinion neither London nor Paris had any- 
thing to compare with Queen Square, Bath— 
“a palace of the Corinthian order, upon a 
rustic basement, decorated with all the orna- 
ments that the parts of that order are capable 
of receiving.” The auction is appointed for 
February 17th. 


DEMAND FOR SUBURBAN HOUSES. 


"THE riverside residence at East Sheen, known 

as Ashworth House, is among the properties 
just sold, in private negotiation, by Messrs. 
Penningtons. 

The private sale of scores of suburban 
houses, chiefly in the Lewisham and Catford 
districts, is reported by Messrs. Norfolk and 
Prior. They do not give any estimate of the 
total purchase money, but it must amount to a 
very large sum, as there are some seventy 
properties specifically enumerated in their 
list. 

Showing the demand for suburban houses, 
we may cite a report just issued by Mr. Ernest 
Owers, on his transactions in Hampstead. 
He says : ‘‘ upwards of 95 per cent. of the pro- 
perties offered for sale by auction have been 
sold at satisfactory prices and in the case of 
houses with vacant possession every house so 
offered by me has been sold either prior to, at, 
or subsequent to the sale, and in every case at 
a satisfactory price.. The appreciation in value 
of existing house property has greatly increased 
the favour with which this class of security 1s 
looked upon by investors, trustees and solicitors, 
who have funds available for advance by way 
of mortgage. It is recognised that the rents 
of existing property are likely to considerably 
increase in the near future, so that the purchase 
of occupied house property at the present time 
should form a remunerative investment.” 

ARBITER. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


SOUTH NOTTS HUNT. 

To THE Epiror. 
Sir,—Possibly in these disturbed times the 
chronicles of hunts are considered less important 
than they were thought to be in former days, 
but as so well written an article as that on 
the South Notts Hunt in your issue of 
January 10th is apt to pass unquestioned 
into history, perhaps you will allow me 
briefly to correct the one or two errors. 
There were no Chaworth Musters in the 
eighteenth century. The name of Chaworth 
was not associated with that of Musters until 
John Musters married Mary Chaworth (Byron’s 
Mary) in 1805, and the two names were first 
used together by John Chaworth Musters, 
srandson of the above, who hunted the South 
Notts country—at his own expense (with 
break of two or three years from 1868 when he 
took the Quorn) trom 1862 until 1876. The 
article is also a little mixed as regards the 
two packs of hounds. Mr. Musters did not, 
as stated, leave the pack in the country when he 
resigned. On the contrary, he sold it to Mr. 
‘Talbot in Glamorganshire, at which time it 
iad been established for some fifteen years, 
.nd the pack that “‘ was got together and formeci 
na very short space ”’ was an entirely new pack 
1ecessitated by that sale, the progenitors ot 
he pack taken over by Lord Harrington. The 
country on Mr. Musters’ resignation was left 
nevil case. It had no hounds, no kennels and 
10 subscription, and the fact that it vigorously 
-urvived is an interesting example of what keen 
sportsmen can do for themselves. A subscrip- 
tion was formed; one young sportsman 
senerously built the present kennels and stables ; 
inother bought a hundred couple of draft 
iounds, formed them into a pack, and drafting 
them down to fifty couples by their work alone, 
hunted them himself, and the new hunt started 
with two as good seasons’ sport as are often 
seen. The hounds came principally from the 
Worcestershire and Ledbury Kennels, these 
two packs being then united into one, but 
Stormer was not bred in Notts, but came 
with the unentered draft from the Ledbury.— 
LANCELOT ROLLESTON. 


THE 


RUSHBROOKE PAINTED 
To THE EDITorR. 
Sir,—After reading the account given by 
Mr. Talbot Hughes of the ‘‘ Rushbrooke 
Painted Coat,’’ in your issue of January 24th, 
I feel compelled to suggest a diagnosis of the 
garment very different from that offered by 
him. I feel sure that this beautiful coat can 
claim neither to be of a rare type nor to be 
unrepresented in illustrations. ‘The fact that 
Mr. Hughes has failed to find illustrations 
of such painted coats, is, I think, due to his 
not having sought them in the right place. 
If he will, for the moment, divest his mind 
of the idea of an association with Elizabethan 
and Stuart times, and if, discarding the 
interesting historical data with which he has 
embroidered the already well decorated coat, 
he will turn to recent records of North 
American ethnology, he will, I think, without 
difficulty find what he seeks. As references, 
I would suggest (1) a paper by L. M. Turner in 
the Eleventh Annual Report of the Bureau 
of Ethnology, Washington; (2) the coloured 
plate in the Annual Archeological Report of 
Ontario, 1912, page 7. These references 
will, I believe, convince him that the ‘‘ Rush- 
brooke Coat ’”’ is referable not to England or 
to France, but to Canada; and that, instead 
of being attributable to Sir Thomas Jermyn’s 
elaborate wardrobe, it, in all probability, 
originally adorned the person of an Algonquin 
Indian of the Province of Ontario, somewhere 
in the neighbourhood of James Bay, the 
southerly extension of Hudson’s Bay. In 
material (reindeer skin, I suggest), shape, 
technique, scheme and method of decoration, 
and even in detail of the painted patterns 
and in the colours employed, the ‘‘ Rushbrooke 
Coat,”’ as judged by the excellent photographs 
reproduced in Mr. Hughes’ article, corresponds 
exactly with the typical skirted-coats of the 
Nascapie and other Algonquin Indians of the 
region named. I venture to guess that, if 
Mr. Hughes will examine the stitching, he 
will find that sinew thread was employed. The 
width of the skirt of the coat was, I suggest, 
not designed to accommodate the “‘ full-spread 
trunks and bombasted breeches ”’ of an English 
gallant of the early seventeenth century, but 
to give free play to the lower limbs of a Canadian 
Indian hunter of, possibly, a far more recent 
date. Specimens of such elaborately painted 
deer-skin coats are preserved in many museums, 
and I shall be happy to show one to Mr. Hughes 


THE COAT. 


if he will pay a visit to the Pitt-Rivers Museum 
in Oxford, though, probably, the British 
Museum can produce examples. I regret to 
have to cast doubts upon the romantic asso- 
ciations attributed to the ‘‘ Rushbrooke Coat,’ 
but the diagnosis which I offer, if less 
suggestive of romance, is at least supported 
by direct evidence pointing I think unmis- 
takably, to the true provenance of the garment. 
—HEnry BALFovur. 


REPUTED GLOVES OF SHAKESPEARE’S. 
To THE Epiror. 

Sir,—I enclose a further outline drawing of 

one of a very interesting pair of gloves which 

should have been added to the set given in 





GAUNTLET OF SHAKESPEARE’S GLOVES, IN 
POSSESSION OF DR. HORACE FURNESS. 


last week’s article on the ‘‘ Rushbrooke Painted 
Coat.’ They give additional proof of the 
combined scroll and angular decoration of 
similar forms to those in the painted design 
of the coat, perhaps better than some of the 
former references. They are also of interest 
in regard to the use of the S scroll, which is 
frequently seen in decoration during the first 
half of the seventeenth century; so that it 
is not surprising to find a pair of gloves, almost 
identical in pattern, believed to have belonged 
to Charles I, in the possession of Mr. A. 
Clarke Kennedy. Both these pairs of gloves 
can be compared in Mr. W. B. Redfern’s 
book, ‘‘ Royal and Historic Gloves and Shoes,”’ 
to which J am indebted for these particulars. 
The illustration is of the reputed gloves of 
William Shakespeare belonging to Dr. Horace 
Furness of Wallingford, Pennsylvania. Like 
many of the Shakespeare relics, the actual 
connection with the great poet must be taken 
with some reserve, as the statement of the 
pedigree only goes back to a few years previous 
to 1769, at which date they were presented 
by John Ward to David Garrick, who was 
preparing a grand jubilee to the poet’s memory. 
But they have the merit of having belonged 
to one of Shakespeare’s descendants living at 
Stratford-on-Avon, from whom they were 
acquired. He declared that his father pre- 
served them as the identical gloves of their 
great ancestor. Thus, this would carry the 
connection probably as far back (if Mr. Ward 
had acquired them about twenty years earlier) 
as somewhere about the beginning of the 
eighteenth century, eighty-four years after 
the poet’s death. They are also of interest 
in having been handed down through a notable 
line of actors, being bequeathed to Mrs. 
Giddons, Mrs. George Combe and John 
Kemble, whose descendant presented them to 
the present owner in 1874, saying they were 
given to his aunt by Mrs. Garrick and with 
the words, ‘“‘ they may be genuine.’’ There 
is no doubt they are gloves of the period at 
which Shakespeare had retired in considerable 
affluence to Stratford-on-Avon, and are of 
such a character (not being too costly or showy) 
as might well have befitted his use sometime 
during the last ten vears of his life. It must 
be remembered that most of the more costly 
“* decorated ’’ gloves were carried rather than 
worn on best occasions, plain leather gloves 
being used for ordinary wear.— TALBOT HUGHES. 


A GENTIAN IN FLOWER. 
To THE EDITOR. 
Si1r,—I read with interest the letter in COUNTRY 
LirE of January 17th on a Gentiana acaulis 


then in flower. In a cottage garden near my 
house one plant in a border of this Gentian 


has thrown up a very fine blossom which 
was in full beauty about December 18th 
and has lasted well for some weeks. Our 


soil here is, I believe, ‘ stone bracks,”’ and both 
soil and climate are colder far than those of 
Hampshire, so it seems even more remarkable, 
I think, to find a gentian in bloom here, in 
the cold Midlands, than in South Hampshire, 
as noted in your last issue. Both cases seem to 
be worth noting, as I believe it is very unusual 
for this gentian to bloom thus in mid-winter 


in England.—G. H. F. Norris. 
POROUS ROOFING TILES 
To THE Epiror. 


Sir,—! have a cottage roofed with Dutch tiles 
which let in the wet, and I wish to avoid the 
heavy expense of substituting slates. Can any 
of your correspondents suggest a remedy ? 


Tarring or cement washing does not seem 
to last.—C. R. 

[It is not easy to make a pantile roo! 
watertight. It may leak in windy, wet weather 


not because the tiles are porous, but because 
the rain drives up under the joints of them. 
The roof might be torched (/.., pointed) 
underneath, which may help to remedy the 
evil, but it would be better to strip the tiles 
and laths, then cover with Ruberoid on wire- 
netting. and replace laths and tiles.—-Ep.] 


ENCAMPMENT. 


Epiror. 


A LAPP 

To THE 
Sir,—Although for centuries in close contact 
with more highly civilised peoples, the Lapps 
still remain an extremely primitive race, 
and the enclosed photograph taken at one 
of their encampments in the north of Norway, 
about fifty miles from ‘Tromso, may be of 
interest. The huts were about oft. in 
diameter and consisted of a framework of the 
gnarled and twisted trunks of the dwarf 
birch (the only tree growing so far north), 
covered with sods. The only openings were 
the door and a very small hole in the roof to 
allow smoke to escape. Inside one I looked 
into there was no furniture except two wooden 
chests and some piles of skins. Although 
living under such conditions it is not on 
account of poverty, for they were quite well 
to do, possessing a large herd of reindeer, 
which provides them with ample quantities cf 
milk and meat, clothing, boots and bedding, 
more than sufficient for their needs. The 
surplus they sell in Tromso, and from the 





LAPPS ENCAMPED 


IN NORTHERN NORWAY. 


reindeer horns and skin they carve spoons 
and make other articles which they sell to 
visitors. The herd, in addition to providing 
them with all the necessaries of life, draws 
their sleighs in winter —GEORGE LAMLEY. 
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AN ‘* ADAM” CANDLE SCONCE. 


To THE EpiTor. 


Sir,—It may interest some of your readers to 
know that the ‘“ Adam” Candle Sconce 
illustrated in Mr. Macquoid’s article on Tables 
(Country Lire, January 3rd, the property of 
Sir Francis Burdett, at Ramsbury Manor, was 
made by our firm. We enclose a reproduction 
of the original design which was made by 
Mr. Harris, who remembers it quite well. 
The first pair of the sconces made had Barto- 
lozzi engravings printed on satin instead of the 


ORIGINAL DESIGN FOR THE ‘* ADAM Se CANDLE 
SCONCE AT RAMSBURY MANOR. 
The property of Sir Francis Burdett. 
bas reliefs. We have in our collection all the 
models and moulds trom which these were 


made, many of which date back to the “‘ Adam ”’ 
period.—BaTTISCOMBE AND Harris, Ltp. 


THE IDEAL BONFIRE. 
To THE Eprror. 


Sir,—lIn every garden there is a heap of slowly 
decaying rubbish. Eventually all this vegetable 
matter would be converted into an elemental 
state, but with much of the material, such as 
the clippings from evergreen hedges, the process 
of decomposition would take years to complete. 
Yet, all the time, there are present in this 
rubbish valuable plant foods which, in a well 


A BONFIRE WITH AN AIR CHANNEL. 

ordered garden, should find their way back 
to the soil. The quick way to recover much of 
this useful matter is to make a bonfire of the 
stuff and then work the ashes into the ground. 


COUNTRY LIFE. 


Most gardeners know how extremely difficult 
it is to get the damp, close-lying rubbish to 
burn at all. Usually there is a vast amount 
of smoke and very little else to reward the 
efforts of the fire maker. Now, by the following 
a plan that has been recently invented by a 
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bit 
as 


THE LOTUS POND 
British market grower, it is easy to burn up 
almost anything in a short while and with a 
very small amount of smoke. Here is the way 
to start the ideal bonfire. Get two wooden 
stakes, one of which is placed upright in the 
ground and the other is laid at the foot in 
horizontal fashion. These stakes might be 
3ft. or 4ft. long and should be several inches in 
diameter. Around the stakes heap the rubbish 
to be burned in the manner shown in the 
sketch. ‘Take especial care to press the material 
down very firmly so that a compact mass is 
secured. When the pile is complete, pull away 
the stakes. There will then be an air channel 
right from the heart of the mass which will 
act just like a chimney. ‘To start the fire push 
lighted paper into the lower hole and at once 
the flames draw away with a roaring noise. 
From thenceforward the fire will burn steadily 
until everything is consumed.—S. LEONARD 
BASTIN. 


CHINA’S SACRED ISLAND OF 


To THE EDITorR. 


POOTOO. 


S1r,—Pootoo is China’s sacred island, and is 
situated some 150 miles to the south of Shang- 
hai. This photograph shows one of the many 
lovely scenes on the island—the Lotus Pond 
and a very ancient bridge. The island cannot 
be more than three miles across at the middle 


HUNGARIAN 


AND 
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and is very hilly. It contains over a hundred 
temples and shrines. One of the temples js 
said to contain a large image of Buddha made 
of pure gold, with gems of great value. 
the foreign tourist is not 
although, I think, there 


But 
allowed to see this, 
is no doubt that j 


BRIDGE AT POOTOO. 
exists. Chinese pilgrims visit the 
all parts—K. M. 


island from 


PUPPIES THAT ARE 


ENEMIES. 


NO LONGER 


To 
Sir,—Now that we are once more at peace 
with these agreeable puppies, I hope you may 
like tosee them. They are Hungarian sheep-dog 
puppies on their first day out of doors.—R. J. 
[Throughout the Continent two types of 
sheep dog have a wide distribution—one 
smooth coated, prick eared, and of a wolfish 
appearance. Probably closely allied ‘to the 
wolf. The other, shaggy of coat, and almost 
for a certainty claiming affinity to our old Eng- 
lish sheep dog, the familiar bobtail. Of such 
is the French Briard and the Russian Owtchar. 
As the usual colours do not correspond with 
the puppies in the photograph, it is more likely 
that the five young hopefuls are what are known 
as Komondors or Hungarian Ice Bears. The 
Komondors are white, with thick coats, and are 
claimed by their masters to be the best watch- 
dogs extant, being used, as the Pyreneans were 
not so long ago, to guard the flocks from 
depredations of wolves. Their numbers 
having become sadly depleted, a club has been 
formed in the hope ef increasing an interest 
in the race.—EpI1ToR.] 


THE EDITOR. 


SHEEP-DOG PUPPIES 
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LETTERS TO YOUNG SPORTSMEN 


ON SHOOTING.—III. 


By THE Hon. 


Y last letter dealt mainly with driving. Safety 
comes first, and dangerous sins, destructive to 
your career (and, incidentally, to that of others) 
are possible—a pessimist would write probable—- 
in proportion to the size of the party engaged. 
Also, it is a fact, and a regrettable one, that you may get 
through many seasons, perhaps all your seasons, without an 
opportunity of taking part in the pursuit of grouse or part- 
ridges over dogs, ending your days unbaptised, as it were, 
in the font of true guncraft, uninitiated in the rites con- 
<idered indispensable by our forefathers ; rites whose obser- 
yance made them better sportsmen in the true sense of the 
word than we are. They had more time at their disposal, 
| admit. This is all to their credit, in so far as it indicates 
that they were less keen on money-grubbing and content 
tu spread their sport over a whole season rather than anxious 
t» condense the killing of large quantities of game into a 
{ov days devoted to parties, reckoning methods equally 
2. important as results. But, as this is a letter of advice, 
ot a retrospective review, we will leave the past alorie. 
I feel certain that if you are lucky enough to see ‘‘ dog- 
ng” carried out i ts best form, you will enjoy every kind 
shooting all the more, because many little secrets which 
uu would otherwise leave unprobed or unnoticed will be 
«plained and endowed with their proper interest. Had 
vu lived in the days when a boy born in a sporting family 
ed to find his chief delights, even at the unbreeched age, 
in the kennel, looking forward with scant patience to the 
tme when he would be promoted to walk behind the guns 
fir an hour or two, and thus begin the process—almost 
auitomatic—of imbibing the rudimentary principles of scientific 
bird-hunting, observation would have served better than 
advice. But “ the years which the locusts have eaten” can- 
not be recovered ; the receptive period has been passed : wasted, 
from our point of view ; provided, however, you are keen 
enough (and I rather think the “ unkeenness ” of a few years 
ago is now unfashionable) and inclined to go in for dogging 
either as a guest or on your own account, you could not 
make a better start than by allying yourself with some really 
good keeper or intelligent “handler” getting his puppies 
into form for work or field trials. Such a course will serve 
a double purpose, giving you a fair idea of the methods to 
be employed when handling” dogs (for, although you are 
unlikely to handle your own later on, you must know whether 
your own man is efficient) and also enabling you to figure 
to vourself what your behaviour should be when armed with 
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HE SHOULD BE AN ACCOMPLISHED ‘‘ DOWN-WIND ” 


a gun instead of a walking-stick. It is to be hoped that 
what you see may create in you a desire to embark on a 
dogging moor of your own. 

__ Hired dogs, if they come from the kennels of an owner 
with a reputation at stake, are sometimes a thorough success. 
It is advisable to see them at work if possible with their own 
iandler, unless you intend to hire him too; this is better 
still. But hiring is only a makeshift ; it implies missing the 
absorbing interest of “ continuity’ in your kennel, ¢.g., 
watching the puppies coming on and developing their parents’ 
iliosyneracies, virtues and, perhaps, faults; studying the 
cradication of the latter by judicious breeding, and so on. 
lhis will come later. You must make a start somehow, 
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and this I advise you to do with “ made ” dogs, not merely 
spring-broken puppies, of which you would require a greater 
number, for it is unwise to run a puppy for more than a 
short turn, or when tired, or nervous, or on a bad scenting 
day. Four really fit dogs per diem should see vou through. 
With a kennel of six, excluding bitches likely to require 
seclusion, you will be fairly safe, and able to rest sore feet 
or strains. The weather is unlikely to allow you to shoot 
more than four days a week. But the six dogs must be 
honest and reliable, selected with due regard to the nature 
of the ground on which they are to run. Before the war 
such dogs could be picked up at prices ranging from {10 to 
£15; last season any “ skin on four legs’ resembling a dog 
would sell for twice the latter sum. Whether the team be 
composed of pointers or setters or both matters little. © The 
greater docility and the consequently smaller amount of 
preparatory work necessary in the case of pointers is largely 
mythical, nor, if real, is it an unmixed blessing. The pointer’s 
feet are more tende1, and to harden them properly preparatory 
work is a necessitv. No amount of road work will harden 
the interdigital skin. Friction by heather is indispensable. 
Avoid open feet. The pointer or setter marches on his fect 
as surely as does an army onits stomach. And it is especially 
on our wet West Coast, where grouse are none too plentiful, 
that the combined conditions point to the tireless red Ivish 
setter as the ideal dog. Another argument in his favour 
is his innate superiority on snipe ground, some of which is 
likely to be included in the amenities of a West Coast moor. 
Thus you will enjoy more days of his companionship-—and as 
a companion he is hard to beat—than of the pointer’s, whose 
coat and skin forbid his paddling in the marshes on a cold 
day late in the season, gallant though he is. In fact, the 
more gallant he is, 7.e., the higher his breeding, the more he 
will feel cold and wet, and I would advise you to tolerate 
nothing plebeian in the pointer. Satin coat and fine “ stern ” 
point back to distinguished ancestry. A vulgar pointer is 
an eyesore. When the rainfall is not unduly high nor the 
ground too rocky, the old Scottish breed of black pointe: 
will give you more pleasure, if you have eyes to sec, than 
any other. He looks, and is, the aristocrat of his race, 
and you must treat him accordingly. Have his feet well 
looked to after the day’s work, and washed in a saline 
solution when inflamed. Do not expose him to rain or cold 
if you can avoid it, unless protected by a tarpaulin sheet 
when awaiting his turn, nor to long walks home if you have 
room for him in the car. A few tarpaulin sheets are easily 
strapped on to the pannier pony, and 
although you should never start dogging 
on a pronouncedly wet day, it is better to 
be prepared for storms. 

Whatever the composition of your 
team, try to include in it one or two bold 
and wide rangers (steadiness is not in- 
compatible with this quality) to enlarge on 
ground where birds are sparse, or during 
that mysterious midday hour or two when 
they seem unreasonably hard to locate, 
reserving your closer hunters for the ground 
on which birds are more plentiful or for 
the more killing evening hours. When 
birds are scarce “all over,’’ never proleng 
operations after five o'clock, unless you 
are only shooting the beat once. 

Some critics may tell you that the 


HUNTER, colours red and black of the Irish setter 


and pointer recommended are against 
their employment. If you find either difficult to see, hunt 
the dog in an enamelled white collar. A low-crouching 
dog cannot be seen if covered by the ground, no matter what 
his colour may be. A sportsman unable to see a standing 
dog of any colour should consult an oculist. 

One of your kennel should be an accomplished “ down 
wind” hunter. There are times when you want him badly 
Such a dog is born, but can scarcely be made. You will 
learn to appreciate him soon, when you begin to realise the 
delicacies of the game ; will admire his wary, slinking gait, 
tail no longer gaily lashed, but depressed in apprehension 
of flushing his game; nose down also to catch the stale 
foot scent which under these trying circumstances he must 
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accept as “the only intimation.” Once, however, he has 
reached the safe side, beyond the wind, what a treat it is 
to see him slew round and announce to you more plainly 
than by speech that he “has” the birds! There will be 
between the dog and yourself a most fatal situation for 
them, pinned, as it were, and forced to lie close. Try to 
profit by the lesson when your pursuit is of the old birds 
whose especial haunt is the high plateau of peat-hags or the 
Caithness “ flow.”” Here you will require certainly the 
wisest and probably the oldest member of your team. He 
will teach you the game if you keep your eyes open. For 
it is no plain-sailing business, this cornering an old cock 
who can traverse the hags like a hare. You must get well 
beyond the dog, making a detour, and keep the quarry, 
whose whereabouts you will learn to guess, between him and 
yourself. The dog, to excel in this highly specialised work, 
almost needs a hereditary dash of the old “ cercleur ”’ instinct. 
(By the way, you should procure and study a copy of Mr. 
Arkwright’s priceless monograph, “The Pointer and_ his 
Predecessors.”) Nothing paralyses an old cock grouse— 
or an old hen either—to the same extent as the knowledge 
that his particular peat-hag is blocked by a foe advancing 
on him from either end, and you will soon find that the 
destruction of old birds will show a marked result in the 
improvement of the moor. 

You have already been cautioned not to start dogging 
on a day which promises to be wet. Birds lie badly or not 
at all; are wide awake on é 
dry knolls or bare rocks, where 
they are not only unapproach- 
able at the time, but also learn 
the habit of seeking safety in 
flight rather than in conceal- 
ment. he effect of each dis- 
turbance is both lasting and 
cumulative ; further, the young 
gain daily in powers of loco- 
motion, and the parents are 
daily under less obligation to 
wait for their broods. Herein 
lies the necessity for rubbing in 
the maxim “old birds first,” 
not merely by choice, but as 
an avowed practice the first 
time each beat is shot. The 
brood anchors the parents. The 
hold of this anchor is loosened 
each day by nature, 7.c., by 
development, and _ still more 
by man, 7.¢., by disturbance. 
Make the best use of it before 
it is too late and the parents 
rise out of shot taking their 
offspring with them and cur- 
tailing a season already too 
short. It will surprise you to 
find how well the covey lies 
once deprived of the parental 
wide-rising example, and it 
is impossible to lay too much stress on the double-barrelled 
importance of this killing of old birds, both for the season’s 
bag and the welfare of the moor. 

I cannot forego an allusion, under this heading, to the 
fact that driving is often recommended as a panacea for the 
destruction of these pestilential patriarchs. Most generalisa- 
tions are faulty, and this parrot-cry has been so often repeated 
as to need some qualification. On many moors—e.g., those 
situated in the north of England and the Border Country 
the stock of birds is so large, so early hatched and therefore 
so wild, their wildness increased by absence of long heathet 
and hereditary flying instinct, that dogging would be a farce. 
There are many other moors, by no means so densely stocked, 
where driving can serve the purpose in hand excellently 
well, up to a certain point, provided it is done early in the 
season and with a few beaters, and provided no very short 
drives are undertaken. Barren birds can thus be badly 
hammered, while the coveys are to a large extent passed 
over. Unfortunately, many moors are ruined for dogging 
by being driven without being suited to driving, and even if 
larger stocks can be maintained on them than was the case 
under old methods, the odds are that the killing of old birds 
over dogs was neglected. Remember that driving postulates 
thrice the extent of ground and thrice the number of guns : 
the comparative number of days’ pleasure per man under 
the respective systems does not present an insoluble arith- 
metical problem. And a moor of small or even moderate 
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size will not stand many days of good driving to good gins, 
unless its situation renders it a “ veritable game-trap,’”’ as 
the advertisements sometimes inform us. 

And now to return to the all-important weather : rain 
and its effects have been discussed and abused:  suiiice 
it to add that an approaching or departing rainstorm oi: en 
has the same disturbing effect as rain actually descending, 
Do not take the weather foo seriously, or in some seasuns 
and places you will seldom leave the house. But the Wind 
with a capital “ W ’’—is a factor which must ever be upyper- 
most in your calculations: to It must strategy and tactics 
be subordinated: should It change in course of the diy, 
you must have some alternative scheme for working + he 
ground in readiness: at which end of your beat to begin, 
how to work the ground to the best advantage, how to 
approach each “ point,’’ even how to hunt for a dead or 
wounded bird: all these and innumerable other questions 
must be decided mainly by the Wind. There is no neutrality 
in the attitude of Boreas, Zephyr and Co.: if not in ycur 
favour, wind is the enemy’s most powerful ally, the newspaper 
open to all the wild, dictating to them their each day’s habitat 
and direction of flight and even their line of feeding. A 
hill-face exposed overnight to a strong wind will not carry 
anything like its proper stock of game next day: it is the 
same with deer, or hares, or woodcocks. Obviously you 
cannot work all day dead against the wind, unless your beat 
is a long, narrow strip lying in the right direction ; and even 


FOR THE DESTRUCTION OF PESTILENTIAL PATRIARCHS. 
so, such a combination would be undesirable for various 
reasons. <A side wind is what you should generally scheme 
for, zig-zagging at right angles to its direction, 7.e., across it, 
so as to cover a fresh strip at each time, wide or narrow accord- 
ing to whether scent is good or bad. The ground is to he 
covered, or ‘‘ made good,” not by your legs but by the dog's 
nose: the success of the operation will depend, ultimatel\, 
on the cumulative effects: try, therefore, to fill your new 
ground continually with birds from the cld, instead of losing 
the latter for the day after each flush. In a really high wind 
choose a low beat, or keep off the hill altogether: dogs ave 
nonplussed and birds blown anywhither. When, as mu-t 
happen sooner or later, a down-wind beat is necessary, trv, 
if you have any choice in the matter, to leave the roughe-t 
ground for this manceuvre: the broken tops if possible. 
Here you need not enlarge even your down-wind speciali-t 
already referred to, especially if you know the ground—{:t 
certain haunts never fail in certain winds—and if the wind 
be fairly strong, compelling the birds to lie under shelt:r 
of the little faces and hummocks where you can come on tup 
of them unseen. 

You will want a retrieving dog of some description 
for point-shooting rather than use one of your team 
for the purpose (which is apt to encourage an undue fondness 
for the foot-scent : it is runners which take most finding). Look 
out for a quiet, unobtrusive but observant dog, who should 
“drop ”’ almost automatically behind a point till waved on. 
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ENDING or MENDING OLD COTTAGES 


ANOTHER EXAMPLE IN SUPPORT OF PRESERVATION. 


HE delightful lecture which Mr. A. H. 

Powell delivered before the Royal Society 

of Arts last week brings to notice again 

the very important question as to what 

is going to be done about preserving 
the large number of old cottages up and down the 
country which have fallen into a bad state of 
disrepair. This is a matter to which especial 
attention has been directed in recent issues of 
Country Lire. There is no necessity now to 
go over the various points as to the position in 
which the cottages stand under the Housing Act. 
Suffice it to say only one thing—that these 
cottages ought not to be allowed to be swept 
away, not only because they are a national 
heritage embodying a fine art of simple building 
which we no longer possess, but also because, 
under proper direction, they can be renovated 
and remodelled to serve as satisfactory new homes, 
—and this at a cost far below that of building new 
houses. 

The Society for the Protection of Ancient 
Buildings has at this moment an offer of an old 
cottage for the absurd sum of £20. ‘True, it is 
a derelict, but the Society is confident that, with 
an expenditure of about £300, it can be made 
into a new home, and the Society is now appealing 
for funds to carry out this work as an object 
lesson. 

In Country Lire for October 11th, 1919, 
some illustrations were given to show the sad 
plight of certain beautiful old cottages in one 
of the most beautiful villages in England— 
Castle Combe in Wiltshire; and in the issue 
for October 25th the matter was carried further, 
from the general aspect to a particular example, 
by showing a block of old cottages at Lavenham 
as existing and as remodelled to meet modern 
requirements. 

By way of further illustration of this same 
matter some photographs are here reproduced 
showing what has been done at Kenilworth. 
Here a group of old cottages, known locally 
as “‘ Sir Walter Raleigh’s old houses,” many of 
them thatched and timber-built, by timely 
intervention have been saved-from destruction, 
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PAIR OF COTTAGES, CASTLE HILL, KENILWORTH, AS REMODELLED. 
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Ernest Herbert. After Alteration. 
“LITTLE VIRGINIA,” KENILWORTH: 
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OLD COTTAGES, CASTLE HILL, KENILWORTH. 
Before Alteration. 


and the accompanying illustrations are convincing evidence in 
support of the contention that it is worth while to make use 
of what already exists rather than thoughtlessly to pull down 
old work, and replace it by something which very likely will 
be as unsightly as the old was sightly. 

The cottages at Kenilworth, fallen to such a state that they 
were about to be condemned as “ unfit for habitation,” were 
scattered about on a strip of land known as “ Little Virginia,” 
lying between Castle Hill and the old stone wall which probably 
formed the boundary of the Abbey. Some of the cottages were 
built actually on the wall, and the whole group added interest 
to the view of the Castle as seen from the road from Coventry. 
Two of these cottages, one of them formerly a blacksmith’s 
shop, were purchased and made habitable by Miss G. Evans 
in 1914, and when, later, fifteen others were in imminent risk of 
being “condemned,” a committee of residents sent out an 
illustrated circular asking for funds to save the cottages from 
destruction. Eventually they were purchased by a member of 
the committee, Mr. Lincoln Chandler, for his daughter, who 
altered and restored them to their present condition in 1915. 
The work of alteration and restoration was carried out in all 
cases by Mr. Ernest Herbert, who endeavoured to maintain 
the simple and picturesque appearance of the cottages; and the 
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After Alteration. 
Ernest Herbert. 


rural district council set a good example to other such authorities 
by supporting the architect’s efforts. 

The total cost of the whole of the work for seventeen 
cottages, including the architect’s fees, amounted to £1,004, 
which works out at less than {60 a cottage, and this expenditure 
has been more than met by the slight additional rents which 
the new tenants, all of the working classes, are willing to pay. 

These cottages are only small ones, the largest having 
no more than four rooms, and the smallest two rooms; but, 
though for that reason unsuited to families, they provide 
sufficient accommodation for elderly couples, or for a small 
household without children. 

Their preservation as cottages has helped to solve the local 
housing problem; and what has been done in this particular 
instance could be done in many another. a. RF. 





ON THE GREEN 


By BERNARD Darwin. 


THE CAMBRIDGE TEAM. 


HE Cambridge team played their first match of the 
term last Saturday, when, after a hard fight, they just 
beat the Royal Worlington and Newmarket Club at 
Mildenhall, that charming little nine-hole course, beloved 
by all who know it. It was not a very convincing 
victory, and Cambridge will have to improve if they are to give 
Oxford a run for their money at Sunningdale. They began 
late last term, and so far we scarcely know how good they are 
nor whoare to be their two leaders to be immolated, as is generally 
assumed, on the altars of Mr. Wethered and Mr. Tolley. If 
Mr. Johnstone, the captain, were a man of low cunning, he would 
play his team now in one order and now in another, so that no 
one should know who were the real stars of the side, and finally 
offer up his two weakest players as victims to the two Oxford 
champions. Needless to say, this is not a serious suggestion. 
Nowadays when a victory, however great, counts but one 
point, there is in team matches some temptation to indulge in 
such wiles, but I have never heard of its being done, and I am sure 
it never will be. When the scoring was done by the more 
ruthless and, as I am now inclined to think, better method of 
holes, such a crime would have brought its own punishment. 


LADIES AND THE “PLUS” QUESTION. 


There is a momentous question in ladies’ golf just now, as 
to whether there shall be in their handicaps any “‘ plus ”’ players. 
Hitherto scratch has been the highest honour, the end of every 
woman’s desire; but now it is the awkward but undeniable 
fact that though a number of.ladies are rated at scratch, one 
of them, Miss Cecil Leitch, could probably give any of the others 
two or three shots in a round and then win. What,£then, is 
to be done with this inconvenient champion ? Shall a mill- 
stone be hung round her neck? It would be a pity if this 
ancient and honourable estate of scratch lost something of its 


meaning. Mr. Hilton has pointed out that scratch was the 
loftiest position at Hoylake till Mr. Ball was old enough to be 
elected a member of the club, and then he was so obviously to 
good that he had to owe four to scratch. That was the thi 
end of the wedge with a vengeance, for in after years the Roy: 
Liverpool champions came to owe ten. The introduction 
“plus”? among men has certainly made for some puzzlin 
handicaps; but, then, men’s handicapping is chaotic. N 
so the ladies, who work on principle from the ‘‘ par ’’ score « 
the green. There is not with them the same danger that 
player by constant and insignificant victories should come t 
be rated too low. The real difficulty in these questions is th: 
we pull people down, but, for fear of hurting their feelings, nev« 
put them up again. The Americans are braver. They publis 
a new handicap periodically, and the amateur champion of or 
year may find himself receiving strokes from scratch the nex 
I am not so sure about the ladies; but we men over here ar 
I am afraid, too tender to each other’s vanities. We are lik 
Humpty-Dumpty and cannot be put up again. 


THE GOLF STEWARDS’ SOCIETY. 


I was glad to hear the other day that among other golfin 
societies that were renewing their activities after the War w: 
that of the Golf Stewards. Stewards do not as a rule have man 
opportunities of going far from their own clubhouses, bu: 
there are, nevertheless, some very good golfers among then 
One of them—Pannell—if I remember rightly, was a really fin 
golfer and played as a professional. Many people, too, wi 
remember Adams at Mitcham, and what a good game he coul 
play. Another good golfer was Mr. Osborne, once at Walto 
Heath, who used to follow Braid in any competition with 
faithful ‘and dog-like devotion. At week-ends and in bus\ 
seasons the steward is too hard at work™ministering to other 
golfers, but there are week days and times out of season when he 
can play, and it is a most excellent thing that he should do so. 
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This is a photograph of the 

historic CROFT CASTLE, 

reconstructed and decorated 
by 

W. H. GAZE & SONS, LTD. 





DECORATIONS 
& LIGHTING 


HE House of Gaze’s is in an unique 
position for the carrying out of reconstruc- 
tion work, decoration, furnishing, and lighting 
installations. 






T their works— Kingston-on-Thames— are immense 
stores of timber and building materials, together with 
a large staff of workmen capable of undertaking any 
contracts however extensive. 


HOSE contemplating rebuilding, furnishing, or decora- 
ting are invited to write for estimates to 


W.H.GAZE & SONS LTD. 
1,HANOVER SQUARE, 


LONDON W.1 
"Phone: Mayfair 5411. N 























n&, METALWORK 


MEMORIAL TABLETS 
IN BRASS, BRONZE & ENAMEL, 
& CAST LEAD. 


CHURCH METALWORK 
IN GOLD, SILVER,BRASS, 
BRONZE & IRON. 

ALTAR CROSSES, CANDLESTICKS, 
SCREENS, CHALICES, TABERNACLES. 


ILLUSTRATED BROCHURES, PHOTOS, 
& 


INFORMATION 
MAY BE OBTAINED ON APPLICATION TO THE 
SECRETARY 


THE BIRMINGHAM GUILD LTD. 


GT.CHARLES ST: BIRMINGHAM 
OR EXAMPLES SEEN AT 


98. BERNERS ST. LONDON W.I. 
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To live on a golf course is a great advantage. There 
are so many days when just a few little chips or half a 
dozen drives will help to keep the hand in. Moreover, if 
the steward is a friend and ally of the professional, he can 
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learn his golf in the best possible school. The Society wij] 
probably never be able to put its best team into the ficiq, 
If it did, it would no doubt astonish its opponents. As it is, 
it can at least have good fun. 





COLOUR IN THOROUGHBREDS.—II 


(WITH ESPECIAL REFERENCE TO GREY). 


By THE Rev. GerALp S. Davies, MASTER OF THE CHARTERHOUSE. 


MUST take it for granted that my readers have some 
knowledge of the Mendelian law, by which I venture to 
think that all the phenomena referred to could be explained. 

I do not therefore propose to restate the law save in its 

baldest shape, and so far as it concerns our present 
purpose and without the limitations, reserves and intricacies 
which belong to it. Briefly, what we want to take from it 
is this: if within a given species of animals or plants two 
varieties be crossed, each hav_ng a separate characteristic 
for some given point, such as colour, shape, height, then in 
the first generation the characteristic of one or the other 
will assert itself entirely and is called dominant, the other 
characteristic which has not yet appeared in the offspring being 
called recessive. In a second generation, subject to further 
intercrossing, the pure (ominant characteristic will again appear 
in a majority, the pure recessive in a minority (both breeding 
true presently), while between them lie intermediates showing 
a proportion of the dominant and a proportion of the recessive 
type. These intermediates, having the same appearance as 
the pure dominants, and discoverable only by breeding from 
them, are called impure dominants and produce both types. 
It is found that in this second generation the pure dominants 
(25 per cent.) plus the impure dominants (50 per cent.) are 
together in a proportion of 3 to 1 over the pure recessives (25 per 
cent.). The next generation, which we need not analyse, gives 
further proportions. Mendel took his first test case from his 
cross between a breed of tall peas and another of dwarf peas, 
thereby proving which was dominant and which recessive. 
The tallness proved dominant. Mendel made further experi- 
ments with peas for other qualities, such as colour, wrinkled or 
unwrinkled pods, seeds, etc., always adhering to one pair of 
qualities only in each experiment and always with the same 
result. It is, by the way, needless to say that the term “ reces- 
sive’ implies no inferiority or retrogression or degeneracy. 
It is merely an expression to denote the contrast between two 
characteristics. There is no reason why in certain circum- 
stances the recessive should not be the more valuable. 

In the cases of animals who produce many at a birth, such 
as pigs, dogs, cats, rabbits, rats, the action of the law is com- 
paratively easy to follow, and is even often visible within one single 
litter. It is only the other day that I met in the New Forest 
a sow Of Berkshire type with a large family. Her offspring were 
of two types, the short-nosed, compact Berkshire, and the long- 
nosed, long-bodied old Forest type, with one or two of mixed 
type. Since then | have again met, near Swanage, a white, 
long-nosed sow, whose litter of eight was composed of three 
blacks with the well known ‘“‘ Hampshire Band ”’ of white across 
the shoulder, three were less distinctly of that type, and two 
were pure whites like the mother. I should guess that the 
father had been an impure dominant of the old Hampshire Band 
type. Similar observations are easy to make. But in the cases 
of horses and cattle who produce only one or sometimes two at 
a birth, it is far more difficult to observe the action of the law, 
especially as the same pair of parents are rarely mated together 
for several years running. We have to be content with cases 
of two or three foals from the same sire and dam, and the evidence 
comes to us in a more complicated condition. Nevertheless, 
in the last twenty years a great mass of information has been 
gathered with regard to horses, especially thoroughbreds, and 
it is established that brown or bay—for the purposes of this paper 
we will consider them as one colour—are dominant to chestnut. 

An examination of the matings and the foal lists year by 
year affords fairly clear ground for assigning pure dominancy 
to certain sires for brown bay, foremost of whom stands St. Simon, 
as judged by his results. For he had 423 foals, of whom one is 

called black and all the rest browns and bays. He was mated 
with chestnuts 118 times but never got a chestnut foal. In 
the last year of his life he sired a grey, Posthumus, from the 
grey Pontoon, a descendant of Grey Wilke’s. This is a fact 
to be stored in the mind. Going far back in the line of St. Simon, 
Whitelock, a dark brown with a white strand in his tail, begot 
‘the great black-brown horse’ Blacklock, sire of Voltaire 
(dark brown), who was sire of Voltigeur (dark brown), who was 
sire of Vedette (bay), who was sire of Galopin (bay), sire of St. 
Simon (brown bay), sire of the brothers Persimmon (bay) and 
Diamond Jubilee (bay), as well as of the sisters La Fleche (bay) 
and Memoir (bay), while Persimmon became sire of Serene 
(bay). Now, of these horses, Voltigeur (344 foals), Galopin 
(345 foals) and St. Simon (423 foals) never produced a chestnut 
and are counted pure dominants. But Persimmon, Diamond 
Jubilee and several of the others, though the majority of their 
foals from any mares were brown bays, yet did produce chestnuts 


and so are impure dominants. To pick out a few other celebraid 
horses from a tolerably long list of those who never sired a chestnut 
we may mention Touchstone, Bay Middleton, Orville, Beadsmin 
(116 foals), Rosicrucian (352 foals), St. Serf (407 foals), the Flying 
Dutchman, and the Godolphin Arabian himself (44 foals). 

Now to pass to the recessive for bay brown, namely chestn: 
It will be well to state the rule, whose exceptions are so few 
as to be practically negligible, that a mating between two 
chestnuts produces only chestnut among thoroughbred horscs, 
In other pure breeds, such as Suffolk Punches, the same fact 
holds good. A Suffolk Punch other than chestnut would not 
be a Suffolk Punch. The German half-breed of chestnuts 
at Trakehnen for 150 years have not yielded one instance of 
any other colour; and I believe the same is true of a breed in 
Denmark. Turn we now to the chestnut Stockwell, who, mated 
with chestnuts, got no other colour—he is not responsible for any 
of the apparent exceptions mentioned above. We may begin 
his line with the chestnut Birdcatcher, who, by the way, had a 
white patch above his tail which many of his foals inherited, 
His son, The Baron, sire of Stockwell, was a bright chestnut ; 
and then from Stockwell we get Blair Athol (chestnut) and his 
brother Breadalbane (chestnut), a good deal like him, and 
thence Prince Charlie (chestnut); while through Doncaster 
we get to Bend Or (chestnut). Stockwell was also the 
sire of the three chestnut foals of Bribery, St. Albans, 
Savernake and Franchise—a good but somewhat luckless trio, 
Stockwell’s full chestnut brother, Rataplan, who won forty races, 
was built on different lines from his big brother, and his colour 
was darker. He begat the chestnuts Kettledrum and that good 
but wayward horse Taraban. Here we have a plentiful supply 
of chestnut instances, and in his lifetime we got into the habit 
of associating Stockwell’s breed with big chestnuts with plenty 
of white markings—the type made immortal by the blaze face 
and white stockings of Blair Athol. And the names written in 
the page above are in themselves a reminder of the statement 
made that the word “ recessive ’’ is no synonym for inferiority. 
But the chestnut Stockwell found in his two matings with the 
bay Paradigm a factor for bay which overcame the chestnut 
in the two great racehorses already spoken of, Lord Lyon and 
Achievement ; while in the Bend Or line the same thing happens 
again, his chestnut being overcome by the bay factor introduced 
by Lily Agnes and giving us the bay of Ormonde. 

Come we now to our greys, and once more let me re-state 

the rule which has no exception: that a grey thoroughbred 
must have at least one grey parent. The converse, however, 
is not the case, that is to say that a grey horse or mare matcd 
with a whole colour does not necessarily produce a grey, 
though it is very likely to do so. It will be well here to a 
a few examples to those previously quoted. We have already 
spoken of the grey Vesta, dam of fourteen grey foals by ten dificr- 
ent sires. Her sister, the grey Faith, an Oaks winner, was dain 
of Camillus (grey) and his grey half-sisters, Marcia and Marciana, 
of whom ‘‘ The Druid” says that the dam and two fillies were 
‘*the most beautiful grey trio’? who ever graced a paddoc. 
And Faith’s descendants kept up an unbroken line of gre's 
for over forty years. Her son Camillus was a favourite wi 
the old Sir Mark Sykes and stood for some years at Sledme:e, 
where he “‘ filled the country side with beautiful chestnut a: d 
grey hunters.”” Another grey horse, Delpini, a Yorkshire celebrit , 
produced a troop of greys—three of his grey sons ran in Benin .- 
borough’s St. Leger—and it is said of his grey son Symmet | 
that he was the most beautiful-looking colt who ever won tl 
race. Most of these Delpinis inherited not only their fathe 
quality but even his peculiar curly coat, with as much certail 
as the Birdcatchers inherited the grey patch and the Melbour: 
the lop ears for some generations. It is to be observed tl 
the grey colour is equally persistent, whether introduced a 
maintained on the male side or the female. In this connecti 1 
it is good at this point to allude to the pedigree of The Tetrar: ., 
whose colour goes back through twenty steps (eleven horses a’ d 
nine mares) to the grey Brownlow’s Turk, and by twenty-t\ 0 
steps to Alcock’s grey Arabian, where it stops, both being hor::s 
imported without a pedigree. Tagalie’s pedigree—she is a 
granddaughter of Le Sancy—follows the same line. Nothing 
can better express the persistency of grey than the fact that 
while eight columns above The Tetrarch in his pedigree tai le 
contain altogether twelve greys, including his eight direct fore- 
bears, the entire eight columns contain 498 coloured animals. 

I mark here the fact of the Arab Amuratti of Celle, grey on 
both sides of his head, who in ten years sired over 600 foals, al 
greys; a fact to set side by side with the bay horse feat of 
St. Simon. 
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